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ff HOUSANDS are killed annually 
simply by want of thought. 
In saying this, we view all 
society, and include a wide 
range; but even amongst 
building-operatives alone, the class to whom 
we would at this moment more immediately 
refer, the waste of money and of life from the 
same cause is enormous. We are not speak- 
ing of the want of thought of consequences 
which permits a man to drink, and so kills 
him body and soul, or to fall into other 
destructive habits; or the want of thought 
which makes him a prey to deceptive schemers, 
and so destroys his energies and shortens his 
life; but that particular want of thought which 
leads to what are known par éminence as 
“accidents,” injuring or killing outright, as 
the case may be. 

Where a man unnecessarily risks his life, 
his limbs, or his health, he is committing a 
crime against society, and ought to be 
punished for it, notwithstanding that one often 
feels something like admiration for the cool- 
ness and bravery which are thus displayed, 
and is led to reflect that the same qualities in 
other times, or under other circumstances, 
might have obtained for their possessor the 
designation of a hero. 

“And in what way,” some of the class we 
are addressing may inquire, “ do you show that 
it is an offence against society? My life is my 
own : it is I who will suffer any pain that may 
accrue to me through the act; and who has 
any right to interfere if I choose to run the 
risk?” Has our querist a wife and family we 
would ask? If so, who is to maintain these 
if you kill or incapacitate yourself? Who can 
say what will be the future of those you have 
left unprotected and unprovided for, and to 
what extent society may suffer. Even if you 
be without dependents on your labour, you 
are subjecting others to the cost of maintain- 
mg you in decrepitude, leaving even higher 
considerations out of the question, and are 
committing an offence if you unnecessarily 
run the risk. And yet these risks are run 
every day and all day. If any doubt the ex- 
tent of the evil, let them examine the records 
of the hospitals, and they will be astonished 
by the enormous number of accidents to build- 
ing-operatives that are annually noted there. 
We would seriously urge on foremen and 
others to reason on this matter with those who 
are under them; remembering always, how- 
ever (if they will excuse us for saying so), that 
harshness and violent reproof are less likely to 
be effectual in such a case than complacency 
and kindly argument. 

We mentioned in a few lines last week from 
the newspapers, that several workmen had un- 
happily been killed by the fall of a cornice 
from the top of three houses near Vauxhall- 
bridge. A violent letter, received since then, 
endeavouring to fix especial blame on the 
owner and builder of the houses, has led us 
to examine into the matter ourselves. The 











houses are in Lupus-street, in Mr. Cubitt’s 
new district, with a frontage of 66 feet, and 
four stories above the basement. The men 
were engaged in running the compo cornice 
terminating the elevation, as usual now every- 
where, when the whole of it fell, together with 
the low parapet above it, and carried away the 
men and scaffolding in its descent. What 
fell weighed ten or eleven tons, so that it is 
not surprising that it broke the 3-inch York- 
shire stone put in for the balconies at the one- 
pair windows, short off at the wall, throughout 
nearly the whole extent of the houses. 

How was the core for this cornice formed, 
then, is of course the first inquiry that sug- | 
gests itself. Our violent correspondent says, | 
the piece of York stone which formed the core 
scarcely entered the wall, and so overbalanced 
and fell. According to a drawing, however, de- 
posed to by the workmen engaged, the stone 
passed through the upper part of the front wall 
(here only 9 inches thick) and 1} inch beyond, 
while its projection in front was 134 inches (the 
width of the stone being 2 feet in all); but 
then the course of brickwork immediately 
below it was brought out 2 inches as a corbel. 
Upon the stone, were eight courses of 9-inch 
brickwork, to form the parapet. Two cut 
courses of bricks were laid upon the extreme 
end of the stone, and projected over it, as core 
for the cornice, and then a tile from the top of 
these to the face of the brick parapet made 
the weathered top of the cornice : the core was 
therefore in part hollow. On the face of this 
projection the cement was added to form the 
cornice, and of course, on the principle of the 
lever, exerted much more force against the 
balancing brick parapet than its mere weight. 

Under the cornice there were to be when 
completed, a series of compo trusses, and these 
the men were preparing on the scaffuld. Had 
these trusses been fixed in their places, sup- 
posing, of course, the wall behind strong 
enough to carry them, the cornice would have 
been safe enough, but “for want of thought” 
the men as they cast them, put them on the 
top of the cornice, to the number of twenty-five 
or thirty, each weighing a quarter of a hundred- 
weight. Connect with‘this the construction of 
the cornice, and the fact that all the work was 
green and subject to the jar of the scaffold, 
and the unhappy result will be seen to be a 
natural consequence. Our object in this recital 
has not been to give or relieve any person from 
blame, but to lead men to think, and to remind 
them that materials, unless placed statically, 


.must fall. We end as we began : thousands are 


killed annually for want of thought! 





NOMENCLATURE OF ENGLISH STYLES. 

TuovuGu the doings and sayings of this 
1851 seem enough to paralyse the little re- 
maining sense of right and wrong in art, and 
almost drive one to doubt, with Ruskin, 
whether any investigation of its mere externals 
be, in these our days, better than a sort of 
busy trifling ; yet it is difficult to see the long 
battles waged about “Late Early English,” 
and “ Plain Decorated,” and the priority of 
their invention, without being led to imagine 
a correct and uniform nomenclature of our 
styles of building (and another for our styles 
of window-work regarded apart as one branch 
ef building) to be still somehow desiderata. 
Assuming them to be so, I would hope that 
the following propositions, simply submitted 
to the scrutiny of the disputants, might have 
some effect towards reconciling them, even if 
it be only to unite them against the new 
comer, for any union will be better than their 
present discord. 
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I. I submit that the various members and 
classes of work, as pillar-work, vault-work, 
window-work, &c., composing any system of 


| architecture (and above all others the Gothic 


system), are so many and so equal in im- 
portance, and were developed and varied so 
independently of each other, that no style or 
period of the art (taken as a whole) can be 
properly or adequately named after the pecu- 
liarities of any one of these component parts ; 
but only after circumstances external to the 
art, as locality, date, author’s name, reign, 
dynasty, &c. 

II. This principle seems to have been recog- 
nised in the nomenclature of styles in every 
art but our own. Thus, styles of music are 
not named after the prevalence of certain nctes 
or intervals or kinds of time; nor styles of 
painting after their peculiarities of composition, 
outline, colouring, &c.; nor styles of writing 
after their prevailing rhetorical figures, gram- 
matical construction, or any other internal 
peculiarity. It is very useful to investigate all 
these things, but not to name styles after them. 
It is the teacher’s duty to show, as far as he 
can discover, in what things the peculiarity of 
each style in each art consists ; and further, to 
seek to generalise these things, to bring under 
one head two or more style-marks previously 
regarded as distinct and independent, by 
detecting their oneness as results of one pecu- 
liarity of character, different indications of one 
and the same spirit; and thus to approach 
nearer and nearer to expressions for each style 
that may embrace all its peculiarities at once. 
But, for this very reason, we are wrong in 
using any such expressions as names for the 
style; for, lst, you cannot express in a name 
more than one or two peculiarities, and they 
are all necessary to the style; 2ndly, you 
defeat the very object of nomenclature by ren- 
dering it an unstable thing, liable to continual 
improvement with every advance of our know- 
ledge of styles, their peculiarities, and their 
deep-buried motive powers. Names can never 
be fixed, if they are to be condensed descrip- 
tions. They will be rendered false and unsatis- 
factory, if not useless, by every new discovery. 
Even in material things, what a pretty mess 
the astronomers would be in if they had kept 
and used such names as the Morning-star, the 
Ring-bearer, the Six-mooned, or the Out- 
planet. But such a name as Neptune can 
never be wrong. No discovery can ever call 
for its amendment. 

III. I submit that the ancients, therefore, 
followed the right method of nomenclature for 
our art, in naming their styles of it, Corinthian, 
Ionic, &c., which the shallow conceit of mo- 
derns has affected to improve into “ Foliaged,” 
* Voluted,” “ Massy-Capitalled,” &c., as if 
their differences consisted in this or that mem- 
ber being decorated thus or thus. Any one 
with the smallest perception of the wonderful 
complet« ness, all-pervading character, and im- 
miscibility of the different Grecian orders, 
must be astounded to see so true an amateur 
as Ruskin treating them as if all their difference 
resided in their capitals. Now, are we not 
committing just the same error in trying to 
name Gothic styles after the varieties of a 
single feature (and that not an universal one) 
the window? I say we are doing worse; for 
the window is not, in any style, so indispen- 
sable a member as the capital ;—the latter 
coming, in fact, as near to absolute necessity, 
as near the place occupied by the verb in 
speech, as I can conceive any building member 
todo. For I suppose you will admit that 
windows are not so indispensable a part of 
building as either walls or doorways. But 
neither of these are absolute essentials: they 
are necessary only where there are no pillars— 
and pillars are necessary only where there are 
no walls ; so that neither walls nor pillars are 
universal. But whichever there be, they must 
have top pieces, i. e., capitals (whether distin- 
guished from the body or not). So that the 
vulgar naming of orders after capitals, is a far 
less error than our naming after windows. Just 
think a moment how we must appear to the 
unlearned, preaching about “ Lancet style,” or 
“ Perpendicular,” in a piece of building without 
windows, as hundreds of fine and fully charac- 
terised specimens are. 
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IV. Apart from this fallacy of principle, I 
submit that all the descriptive names of styles 
are also, in the present state of our knowledge, 
either false, insufficient, redundant, or incon- 
sistent. ‘Thus, ‘ Lancet style” is all four; 
false because there are no forms in it traly 
resembling a lancet (or even an outline of one, 
except reversed like Wyld’s globe, solid for 
void and void for solid); insufficient because 
these lancet-fitting vacuities are as common in 
any later style as in the one meant ; redundant, 
because such openings are not necessary to the 
style; and inconsistent, because it bears no 
relation to any other name in use, for we have 
no pen-knife, sword, or carving-knife style, or 
any other named on the cutleresque system. 
So, too, with “ Decorated,” which, I need not 
stop to show, is wrong in all four ways; every 
writer seeming now to avoid it, as having the 
utmost faultiness that any word ever used as a 
name can be conceived to have. Yet we have 
seen an exact parallel in the “ Florid Gothic,” 
florid having just as much connection with a 
style or period as stupid has. Any style may 
be undecorated, decorated, or florid. In the 
town of Ely alone, there are equally florid 
examples of every one from the Norman down- 
wards. Our * Geometrical,” again, sins nearly 
as much on all four points, and is no name; 
the style being nowise more geometrical than 


styles in general, ether of architecture or | 


of mere tracery. It is utterly indefensible 
unless we can distinguish all other styles from 
it as “ Arithmetical”’ or ‘“ Algebraical,” or 
having some other quality not geometrical. 
So also “ Flowing” is inconsistent, unless 
opposed to some such term as “ Stopped”? or 
* Discontinuous ;”’ and it is, therefore, only 


applicable to the whole of the later Gothie col- | 
‘ture’ for the Early English; but it is remark- | 
able that this dynasty was just long enough to | 


lectively (Freeman’s “ Continuous Gothic ’’), 
including ‘“ Perpendicular” and Tudor. 
“ Flowing Curvilinear” and “Flowing Reeti- 
linear’ might serve as sub-divisions of the 
Flowing; but ‘ Curvilinear”’ alone, as now 
applied, is egregiously false, even as confined 


priety in calling this style Lancastrian, even 
though it did grow up before their accession, 
and extend after their fall, through the few 
and troublous years of the York dynasty, in 
which very little was built. Thus we are 
brought down to the ‘Tudor style, already an 





established name. I thus interfere in no way | 
with the duration allotted to each primary | 
style, only substituting the two names, Ed-' 


wardian for “ Decorated,” and Lancastrian for 
** Perpendicular.” 

Further, with these two innovations alone 
we can distinguisly more transitional.and sub. 
ordinate divisions than in any system I haye 


seen, as the following table will show. Reigng 
are substituted for dates, as quite definite 
enough and more easily remembered. 





| 





on { \Collectively 





REIGNS. 
Se | 

All before Henry II. ......|Norman............. 
Henry II. ................ |Early Transitional .... 
Coeur de Lion ............ {Late Transitional..... 
| SS eee { Early English ....... 
OL) Re . Saleeiperiay F 
Ditto, later ............../Transition to Decorated. . 
Edward I. .............. { Decorated, Flowing 
gd Serer : Geometrical ......... 
Edward IlI............. lt Curvilinear, &e. ..... 


oe) rere 


oS 4 re . Tn ols 
ar ,Perpendicular-Eaglish 
ae Rae ea i Rectilinear.. 
Edward IV., Edward V... 
Richard I11., Henry VEL. { 
eS Ee eran 
Edward VI., Mary ...... { 
, Elizabeth 5 male ull one 


Early Tudor ......... 
Tudor Gothie am 
Late Tudor . 


| NAMES HITHERTO USED. | 


os { eency tn, - 
... 4 |Earty Enorisn< nian. Mid-Early English, 
‘dy ti 


i 
... 4 |EDWARDIAN 


.... Transition to Perpendicular |Semi-Lancastrian. 


English After-Gothie, &e. | | 5,45 After- Lancastrian, 


{Elizabethan sit Sm 


| 
NAMES PROPOSED. 


{ Norman. 


— 


Mixed Norman. And 
Semi- English. 
Nascent English grJoan- 


'Forr-ENGtIsH 
Divisible into 


\Divisible into | And Semi-E 
Mid- Edwardian. 
Late Edwardian, 


\Collectively Early. 
HLANCASTER-ENG isa ) Middle. 
| Divisible, if necessary, | Late. And 


= if |Collectively {sia Edwardian. 


| Divisible into 


ae { ‘Tuvor-ENGuIsH ; or Proper Tudor. 


we { Tupon-Irattay ; or Mixed Tudor. 








It may assist the memory to observe that all 
the Richards’ reigns are periods of rapid and 
marked transition ; the first from Norman to 
English, the second from Edwardian to Lan- 
eastrian, and the third from debased Lancas- 


trian to Tudor (a change much overlooked, but | 


very decided in expression, even where the 
features are few and similar). 
Mitford uses the term “ Plantagenet Architec- 


j}embrace the four main varieties; the earliest 
_ buildings under Henry II. being pure Nor- 
/man, and the latest, under Richard IIL., Per- 
| pendicular. 


to window tracery, this style actually admit-| The division of such a series into styles has 
ting some straight lines where the previous| been well compared by Mr. Scott to the 
style admitted none (as you will see on com-| division of the spectrum into colours, whose 
pating the two transept ends of Southwark).| number is almost arbitrary. Yet there are 
As for “ Rectilinear,” it has only (but to a/| periods of comparative settlement or repose, 
peculiar degree) the radical fault common to/| separated by others of rapid change, and these 
all the rest, of applying to window-tracery | appear to me to be somehow connected with a 
alone (a secondary and quite non-essential certain kind of renovation or return to earlier 
feature); and “ Perpendicular” adds to this | principles, to greater simplicity and boldness, 
the inconsistency of corresponding to no | which took place at least three times. This is 
negative, no “ Oblique-angled”’ or ‘ Non- most striking at the end of the Early English 
perpendicular” style. _ period, when its small and multiplied mould- 
V. Thus while the original and admirable | ings were exchanged for few and bold ones ; 
systematizer of our styles, Rickman, unfortu- | but a similar retrogression is, | think, observ- 
nately chose for the two later of his four able at the previous transition from Norman to 
periods, names barbarous and inadequate; his| English, and very decidedly at the change 
more lettered imitators and retailers, who | from Edwardian to Lancastrian, which in its 
ought to have known better, instead of mend-| earliest phase is far more artistic and more 
ing, have extended the false principle of them dignified in aspect than the previous “ Deco- 
to the whole nomenclature; and this without rated” of Edward III. Every style in this 
the plea of originality, and with the affeetation | country grew, towards its close, frittered, thin, 
of altering names for the sake of change, need- | and poor, and the rectification of this came 
lessly, and generally for the worse. jonly with a new style. This tendency is 
VI. Assuming then that all these fallacies | national : our fashions, whenever left to them- 
are inseparable from the false principle of | selves, exhibit it to this day. 
names describing internal peculiarities, | sub-| The Lancastrian is the last and worst of 


mit the following as a mode of superseding 
them with the least possible innovation on 


those left by the excellent and laborious Rick- | 


man :—First, for the large and primary divi- 


sions (whose number seems to me very unim- | 


rtant), retaining his Norman and Early 

nglish, as right in principle (and the latter 
peculiarly good from its correspondence with 
the rise of our language), 1 replace the two | 
others thus :—As his “ Decorated” period is 
just included in the reigns of the three succes- 
sive and long-lived Edwards, and as the other | 
Edwards’ reigns are scattered, and evidently 
too short to have any peculiar style proper to 
them, I cannot see any chance of misconcep- 
tion if I substitute for this “ Decorated Eng- 
lish,” the term Edwardian (which further dis- 
penses with the qualification English, since in 
no other kingdom has this been a regal name), 
Then, as his “ Perpendicular English ” assumed | 
its complete form exactly at the accession of 
the house of Lancaster (for Westminster- Hall, 
the last work under Richard IL, is hardly com- 
plete “‘ Perpendicular”’), I can see no impro- 


' 


‘styles, the first and best of fashions; for 


fashion, the great antagonist of art, began her 
tyranny in this country long before the 
“Renaissance,” but on no part of the con- 
tinent till after that change,—in Islam not to 
this day. The most hopeful effect I have 
heard of in the Hyde Park Exhibition has 
been its setting some people wondering how it 
is that vulgarity seems a thing unknown in 
Mahometan and Asiatic art (not, however, in 
Chinese). They may take it for granted that 
i¢ is wholly unknown in decoration whose 
object is beauty, and wholly pervades that 
whose object is “ respectability,” ¢ ¢. wealth- 


j 

| interferes with their use to express the varieties 
‘of any particular branch of the art (as in 
| painting to express varieties of composition, 
‘lighting, colouring, &c. ; in musie, varieties of 
‘time, &c.; or, in our art, varieties of arcuation, 
fenestration, &c.), and the nomenclature of 
this kind which I would suggest in the case 
| of tracery, shall, if you have no objection, be 
| the subject of another letter. 

E. L. Garserr. 





BITS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Morreli’s Abutments and Tension Rods.—In 
Class VII. close to the large hydraulic press 
on the north side of the nave, at the east end, 
Mr. G. F. Morrell (a name known in conmec- 
tion with good black-lead pencils), exhibits iron 
abutments and tension rods for wide arches. 
The abutments are of cast iron, the rods of 
wrought iron, and one object of the patentee is 
to induce the substitution of flat brick arches, 

‘thus held together, fer the wooden or cast iron 
bressummers now used for shop-fronts. The 
principle, our readers know, is not exactly a 
new one, but it is here put into a readily ob- 
tainable shape, and should come into use. 
Messrs. Glover, of Drury-lane, are the agents, 

Granite from Sweden.—Iu the area outside 
the Great Exhibition, at the east end, is a large 
cross of granite from Sweden. The material 
,is very compact and fine grained, and appa- 
rently well adapted for architectural purposes. 
We are not aware at what cost it could be 
obtained in England. 

Effect of the Collection—A ‘ Working 
Man ” addresses us as follows :—“ In last week 
I paid my seventh and last visit to the Great 
Exhibition, now so soon to be closed. Then, 
and on each previous occasion, I was greatly 
pleased to observe that all the many thousands 
by whom I was surrounded—high and low, 
young and old, foreign and native visitors— 
appeared to be as much gratified and delighted 
/as myself; and I could not help reflecting 
again and again on the manifestation of good 
nature and kindly feeling displayed by all 
around me, and was led to inquire into the 
‘cause of an effect universally apparent. To 
‘my mind it appeared that the magnificent 
spectacle open to the view of all, and com- 
posed of such a multitudinous variety of beau- 

|tiful, interesting, and useful objects, was s0 
‘impressive and so excitive of all the better feel- 

‘ings of our nature, that thereby all the baser 








SiR LIS 


mimiery,—where the motive and purpose are | passions, angry feelings, and irritation, which 
so base that it has to change its guise and | under other circumstances might be expected 
very name as often as any one on the police | to show themselves, were for the time being 
books (from fashion to gentility, respectability, ‘completely subdued. If that be the true 


decency, character, style, &c.). I challenge | source of such good effects, then I am warranted 
their respectabilityships to make anything that ‘in asserting, for that reason, among many 
will keep a week without stinking, if they can. |others which might be adduced, that the 
_ But, to return, though I submit that descrip- | People’s Palace ought not to be taken down, 
tive names are wrong when applied to styles of | but rather kept up to inclose in its own light 
an art as a whole, observe that this nowise | and graceful way some great sight, some 
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magnificent speetacle of various interesting 
and useful objects; not merely for a winter 
garden, which would be a good purpose, and 
which might be combined with other uses 
more closely connected with the furtherance of 
art and industry, fine taste and good feeling, | 
to which henceforth the building ought to be! 
consecrated.” It is not likely that our corre- 
spondent’s wish will be gratified. There is 
every reason to believe that the building must 
come down. 








AN INDUSTRIAL ART MUSEUM— 
STUDY OF DESIGN. 

WE are now arrived at the conclusion of the 
Exhibition: the order has gone forth for its 
close : the costly and wonderful works of art, 
the unpresuming objects that aim only at 
utility, and the stores of nature’s treasures, 
whether from the bowels or the face of mother 
earth, will be scattered to the several sources 
from whence they came, unless a timely effort | 
is made to arrest their total dispersion, and by 
a judicious choice of the purest and most in- 
structive examples to form a centre for an 
“Industrial Art Museum,” which, in this. 
manufacturing country, is imperatively called | 
for: many reasons may be urged in favour of 
this, and if you think the following ideas and 
proposals worthy of consideration, I shall be 

lad if you will give them utterance through 
the pages of your excellent publication. 

In the first place it is admitted on all hands | 
that the excellence of our machinery and) 
handicraftsmen places us as a manufactaring | 
country above all competition ; but though the | 
body is there the soul is wanting. High art} 
and pure taste are not our distinguishing | 
features : we have made great advances within | 
the past few years, but means are now at our 
disposal to make them far more rapidly, and | 
with a surer aim: the suggestions that I) 
would offer are as follows : — 

The Royal Commission will have a handsome | 
surplus, which, according to the terms of their | 
charter, they are bound to dispense in further- | 
ance of the objects of the Exhibition, viz., the | 
“ advancement of art in relation to manufac- | 
tures.” Now, our manufactures standing as | 
they do, unimpeachable in point of durability, 








| obtainable, professorships appointed: this 





(who knows), but the contemplation of them | of infusing a higher standard and aim into the 
in jaxtaposition with our own best efforts will | meaningless demonstrations of the day. 
open our eyes to our infinite shortcomings,| And now a few words with regard to the pro- 
and as we are so far before ancient nations in| vincial schools. The Birmingham school is a 
our social and intellectual position, why may | school of metal work, the Manchester school of 
we not hope to excel them in art also? | textile fabries,and so on; bat in laying down this 
Assuming, then, the collection obtained, the | general rule, a high class of art must be taught 
building erected, the British Museum available to bear upon special manufacture, and in any 
for contemporaneous study, there remains now case which may arise of superior talent in 
but the direction of the studies of the school either province, power should be given, by 
of design in the channel above indicated, and | means of visiting inspectors, to draught off 
here the happiest results should ensue. ‘I'he | such talented students to the province most 
study of design in this country is little under- | suited to their particular gift; or if genius was 
stood : it is imagined that a youth is completely displayed of an unusual character, then to the 
educated if he can make a new pattern head college, which should have a certain 
stove, or draw a wall paper that shall catch | number of exhibitionerships to be allotted and 
the public eye and command a sale for competed for yearly. Thus have I sketched 
the happy proprietor, who pays the for- | out what, in my opinion, would be a means of 
tunate youth a few pounds for his drawing, bringing a high order of art to bear imme- 
or plagiarism, as the case may be; but thinking diately upon the industrial manufacturing 
persons will agree both draughtsmen and interests of the kingdom, and though my sub- 
manufacturers are in fault, the one by neglect- ject is not nearly, yet your patience and space 
ing his studies for the sake of a temporary must be by this time fully, exhausted by 
reward, and the other by encouraging a low y E. I. 
class of taste to the eventual detriment of his 
trade. To avoid all this, a rigid course of 
study in the new College or School of Design | 
should be enforced: those only should be 
admitted to the college who would pledge 
themselves to complete the course of study. 
Degrees should be granted, and if funds were 





THE ARCHITECTURE OF ROME.* 

THE architecture of ancient Rome affords 
little scope for zsthetical inquiry. The Corin- 
thian order, which the Romans had the merit 
of developing, was only a highly ornamented 
Ionic, and exhibited no such radical difference 
from the pure Greek [onic as was visible 
between this and the Greek Doric. ‘This differ- 
ence we were the first to investigate. The merits 
or rather the demerits of Roman architecture, 
asa fine art, have been summed up by Mr. 
Hope with a completeness which has left little 
further to be said upon the subject. We must 
borrow largely from his chapter on the Roman 
style, as a necessary preparation for an analysis 
: of the art of the Renaissance, which, though 
gile beauties of the potter, metal work, wood- | gay) of error and barbarism, really was an art, 
carving, &c. ad infinitum, treated in each case having certain comprehensible and consistent 
oe branch of art study, and not in any case | artistic principles. These it will be worth our 
prostituted to the mechanical requirements of | white to understand, if it be only that we ma 
trade. A pure design lives for ever. If the! J ieceed in avoiding them y 
mechanical deficiencies of one age do not meet} The whole system of Greek evcbhoctere was 
the requirements of the design, the next age developed from the mechanical principle of the 
will supply them. Art must not be prosti- | upright post and horizontal lintel. This was 
tuted to meet the demands of the day, but the constructive principle of the wooden hut, 


refers to the head school or “college.” I will 
barely indicate the field to which the studies 
may be directed. Wall decoration embracing 
the fullest treatment of historical and scrip- 
tural subjects, arabesques of flowers, fruit, 
animals, &c., glass painting, architectural de- 
sign, sculpture, that should range from the 
colossal group or the decorative panel to the 
delicate fretwork of the goldsmith, or the fra- 


of cheapness, and of utility, it may be asked | the manufacturer, like Prometheus, must im-| 
why the necessity for art and taste? The} port art into his workshop to breathe fire | 
ansver is simple. As enlightenment is daily | into the clay and to bend the pliant metal 

on the increase, our taste should increase in| into nature’s breathing forms. In the present | 
like proportion, or we suffer in proportion to | day the architect, empowered to erect a noble 

our defects. I will give two illustrations only | building on which money to an unlimited 

to maintain the truth of my position: Paris | amount is expended, bestows the usual modi- 

and Vienna surpass us in shaw! manufacture: | cum of classical columns to the exterior after 

Paisley wants only art and taste to excel and | some well known antique model: the windows 

overcome both. Spitalfields, for its excellence | are after Bramante or Sansovino: the ter- | 
of manufacture, is unsurpassed; but Lyons | minating cornice is made up of the well-known 

would quail before an importation of exquisite | ovolo, dentils,modillions,corona, and cyma; and | 
taste and pure art, such as the educated orna-/|then to turn to the interior, after a panelled | 
mental artist alone could bestow. ‘The ques- | marble entrance hall his ingenuity ends, with | 
tion then arises, how is pure art, the gifted | walls in neutral tints, a plaster cornice and 

genius of the brain, to be bowed down and | plaster panelled ceiling: he then hands over 
wedded to the more ignoble pursuits of trade? | his charge to the upholsterer. But in the days 
I answer thus: let the Royal Commission pur- | that we would hope to see, might not the 
chase, with their surplus, the gems of the | architect and professor of ornamental British 
Exhibition. Considered in regard to their | art go hand in hand, not blindly tracing from 
teachable qualities, let them present these to | illustrated books, but looking to the wide, 
the nation as a “ Museum of Industrial Art,” | diversified field of nature, guided as they 
to be classified and arranged for constant and | would be by a long and arduous course of study 
continuous reference, so as to make 1851 | of the examples of antiquity, to diseard the 
our starting point in ornamental art: then let | false and grasp the beautiful, and so to present 
the nation respond tothe gift by erecting ain such original form as the giants of old 
building for its reception ; and, in order to wed would have been proud to acknowledge. I 


from which the stone temple was, beyond all 
question, directly derived; and this continued 
to be the constructive principle as well as the 
external form of the Greek temple to the last. 
Every member of Greek architecture, although 
so selected and modified as to form a part of a 
wonderfully elaborate and perfect expression 
of balanced power of support and gravitation, 
was referable to its constructive antitype; and 
the artistic excellence of every detail was so far 
dependent upon this system of construction, 
that, although the forms might remain under 
different constructive conditions, they could 
remain only as a beautiful body remains when 
the life is gone,—their beauty producing a 
,revolting sense of anomaly and falsehood, and 
doomed to further corruption and utter disso- 
lution. The Romans, upon the discovery of the 
}marvellous capacities of the arch, very rightly 
‘abandoned the Greek constructive system ; 
but they most ignorantly retained, as far as 
| possible, the Greek forms. In Greek archi- 
tecture the column was the principai support- 
ing member, the wall officiating chiefly as a 
mere veil to the interior: hence the column 
had a right to the position and decorations 
' which made it the most conspicuous feature of 


art to manufacture, bring the School of Design 
under the same roof, And yet still more to 
further this happy union, let the building be in 
the immediate proximity of and connected with 
the British Museum, and thus bring before the 
mind of the student by a constant and close 
comparison, the excellence of 1851 with the far 
exceeding superiority, simplicity, and elegance 
of design of the Egyptian, the Grecian, the 
Etruscan, the Augustan, and the Raffaellesque 


ages. The advantages of the comparison will | 


be obvious and need no illustration. This we 
assume, then, as our starting point: the pueri- 
lities of our day will sink before the grandeur 
of antiquity, and thus a purer taste and a more 
noble art will be breathed into our efforts. 
We shall contemplate the wonders of antiquity 
as wonders to be equalled, perhaps surpassed 


| would ask, is it possible to find in ancient the building. ‘he Roman arched roof required 
Rome two examples of any order that shall | 4 continuous wall of great power for its sup- 
| be the same in all their details of column and | port, and columns, except in the case of an 
entablature? An architect in those days had | advanced porch, like that which faces the 
not dared erect his composition twice: if not Pantheon, became superfluous. They con- 
then, why now? Is taste less subtle? and if ‘tinued, however, to be used as plentifully as if 
superior to them in our intellectual and they had been as useful as ever; and their 
social advancement, why are we content! conspicuousness was increased rather than 
with inferiority in this? Let us, then, reform, | diminished by the addition of pedestals and 
and taking 1851 as our starting-point, erectour | by the new method of treatment which was 
college of design, into which let us admit those | called for by the mere fact of their comparative 
who are prepared to give a five years’ daily ‘inutility. “ Frequently,” says Mr. Hope, “as 
study or a ten years’ evening study, and in this | jn the triumphal arches of the Emperors, the 
college let them be educated in an enlarged | pedestal became so lofty, that, instead of 
course of high art without reference to any | raising the columns on a sort of cothurnus, it 
mechanical contrivance. The art once obtained, | }ifted them on a positive stilt, and not only cut 
the graduates or professors, as their talents | Re : 

would qualify them, would be a direct means | * From the North British Review, 
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! 
off their connection with the ground, but made quick perception of the Greeks may have 
them appear as if tottering in the air. Where, pierced the obscurity which this inconsistency 
the ete 9 occupied a greater space between! produces, in the Ionic capital, or how far the 
the soffit and the stylobate, less remained for | abstract effect, which was conferred upon form 
the column, which became shorter, thinner,| by the system of polychrome painting, may 
weaker, requiring instead of affording support ; have concealed that inconsistency, we cannot 
its apparent weakness exceeding its reai de- estimate. But taking the Greek lonic capital 
bility, like an appendage not wrought for the | at the worst, as being obscure and inconsistent 
building, but borrowed from some smaller in meaning, it is vastly better than the Roman 
structure, and only carried to the requisite | Ionic, of which the no-meaning was very dis- 


height by the aid of materials which did not} 
belong to it. As they became weaker, like the | 
limbs of an unhealthy child, they were) 


tinctly pronounced by the character of its 
curves. In Greek Doric the abacus had a very 
important office as the member which separated 


nn, 


Instead of a single, large, and majestic pedi. 
ment, naturally and magnificently terminatin 

the building, several rows were sometimes 
seen of these small and inappropriate triangles; 
and to complete the inconsistency, they were 
rendered as unnatural in form as in situation, 
They were sometimes rounded, sometimes 
broken, sometimes squeezed within others of 
larger, sometimes strung round others of 
smaller dimensions.” ‘The grossness of the 
Roman taste was, however, even more con- 
spicuous in their decorative “ improvements ” 





and inventions than in their misunderstanding 


stretched to a greater distance from each the two great classes of supporting and sup- | of what had been invented before them. The 


other, and were no longer capable of bearing | 
an entablature diminished to their own pro- 
portions. In order fully to confirm their | 
inutility, they were not made to carry any such, 
but of an architrave directly supported by the 
wall itself (a continuation of that wall indeed, | 


ported members. It was a simple square-cut 
slab, and afforded the point of perfect repose, 
around which all other details grouped them- 
selves in harmonious relation. The senseless 
Roman architects turned this beautiful figure 
into an actively supporting member, by crown- 


|“ improved” the Doric shaft by substituting 
‘for the exquisite horizontal neck-channels a 
| projecting band or “astragal,” which, instead 
| of proving the sufficiency of the shaft to do its 
|work, by taking away from its power where 
| power was most needed, seemed to indicate 


under a different denomination), such projec- | ing it with a moulding expressive of resistance that the shaft required strengthening at that 
tions or knots as did not exceed their own! to weight: but probably these persons had not | point; and in their stupid devotion to mechani- 


diameter, and appeared fitter for the purpose | 


of steadying the useless pillar, than the pillar | 
for that of carrying an unmeaning entablature. | 
The effect produced was that of a second 


the merit of intending even as much as this by 
their alteration; for they seem to have con- 
sidered the Greek mouldings as arbitrary de- 
corations, which might be applied, without 


capital, mimicking the first; confusing its | distinction, wherever it seemed desirable, to 


form and destroying its appearance; causing 
as great a multiplication cf breaks and angles 
and of clumsy mouldings, as arises from the 
equally useless pedestal underneath.” In 
other cases, column and entablature were 
included by independent arches, “‘ so that the 
column carrying the entablature, but the enta- 
blature carrying nothing, the former only 
appeared for the purpose of supporting the 
latter, and the latter for that of tying together 
the former.” The climax of the mal-appro- 
priation of the column was its isolated em- 
ployment as a high perch for a statue, while 
all its details and decorations retained a refer- 
ence to the heavy entablature, as their origin 
and justification, and the main condition of 
their beauty. The misapplication of the 
column of course brought on a proportionate 
degradation of its form. Vague and arbitrary 
notions of symmetry, simplicity, variety, &c., 
took the place of a steady and intelligible 
reference to the powers of gravitation and 
support. The Doric shaft owed its effect of 
enormous and active might chiefly to the 
flutes, and to the fact that it sprang at once 
from the ground, without any preparations of 
base or independent plinth. The ‘“ Roman 
Doric” was a dead cylindrical lump, resting 
ona plinth surmounted by a base consisting 
of one great roll-moulding, that looked as if it 
had been formed from a mass of yielding 
matter by the pressure of the inanimate shaft. 
The Greek shaft, whether Doric or Ionic, 
never expressed its own weight, but confined 
itself to foretelling and manifestly preparing 
to meet that of the entablature. The 
capital of the column was the first point 
at which sufferance from weight was de- 
clared. Here the Doric and “ Attic Ionic” 





architects showed surprising skill and sen- 
sibility. Curves of great active force —| 
always conic sections —were chosen for the 
outlines of the great feature of the Doric} 
capital, the “ovolo.” For these curves, the 
Romans substituted the insignificant quarter- 
circle, which expressed just nothing at all 
but want of skill to draw any other curve, 
or, at best, a childish and vain attempt 
to improve the shaft by “ harmonizing” it 
with the semicircular forms of the new con- 
struction. The Greek Ionic capital is a power- 
ful, though perhaps unjustifiable, representa- 
tion of elasticity. The Ionic volutes would be 
formed by the pressure of the entablature upon 
a coach-spring, of which the two bars should 
be equal in length but unequal in strength, the | 
lower bar being much more powerful in the | 
middie than the upper bar, whose elasticity | 
should be uniform. It seems to us that this | 





ornament a fillet, or to terminate a blank 
space with a pretty edging. When we 
arrive at the entablature, we find similar 
faults from the same causes. The Greek 
triglyph, in the frieze, represented the 
notched ends of the beams which stretched 
from architrave to architrave, and formed the 
foundation of the flat roof. The roof became 
arched, and these trigiyphs lost their construc- 
tive significance, and ought to have ceased 
altogether. But they were surreptitiously re- 
tained ; and, not only so, but they were made 
to seem more dependent than ever upon their 
departed meaning, by being placed rigidly 
over the centre of every shaft; whereas the 
Greeks partially violated the constructive 
meaning of the triglyphs in favour of a higher 
artistic value, by binding the corner of the 
frieze with a pair of them, and so shifting 
them and those that were next to them out of 
their right constructive position over the sup- 
porting shafts. Equally little regard to the 
original sense was paid to the other details of 
the entablature, and the entablature itself 
lost its organic character by the loss of the 
originally distinct nature of its three mem- 
bers —the architrave, frieze, and cornice. 
The Romans tailed most remarkably in the 
point about which they made the greatest 
ostentation of science, namely, proportion. 
They shackled their practice by an elaborate 
code of arbitrary rules, none of which were 
ever dreamt of by the Greeks, whom they pro- 
fessed to follow; and, at the same time, they 
forgot the living centre of reference, which 
was the source of the exquisite Doric propor- 
tional system, namely, the simple mass of the 
architrave,* the relative breadth of which was 
increased or diminished in proportion to the 
degree of power to be expressed. 
writes Mr. Hope, “ of all the parts borrowed 
from Grecian architecture, that which came to 
be applied as the way most different from, 


| most inconsistent with, its nature and distinc. 


tion in the original, was the fastigium, the part 
which we call the pediment. That pediment, 
which was only the termination of a roof, slant- 
ing both ways from its central line or spine, 
of which, throughout its whole length from 


cal symmetry they made the slanting and hori- 
zontal cornices of the Doric order all alike, by 
introducing the dentils — representative of 
rafter ends—into the former, where rafters 
could not possibly occur. The Romans never 
seemed to have caught a glimpse of the possi- 
bility of inventing a system of decoration ap- 
propriate to their splendid discovery of the 
mechanical virtues of the arch. Where it in- 
terfered with Greek forms, they absolutely hid 
it away, instead of decorating and boasting of 
it; the horizontal entablature in Roman archi- 
tecture being sometimes nothing more than a 
mask to a mass of arched construction. 





SITTINGS IN CHURCHES. 


Ar the last meeting of the Lincolnshire 
Architectural Society, a paper was read by the 
Rev. F. P. Lowe, on open seats. ‘The following 
is a portion of it :— 

If we go into a church which, by some won- 
derful stroke of good fortune, has preserved its 
ancient arrangement tolerably intact, we shall 
find that 

“The floor 
Of nave and aisle in unpretending guize 
Is occupied by oaken benches ranged 
In seemly rows.” 


Every seat, except those placed against the 
north and south walls of the chancel, was 
turned towards the east: a wide alley is inva- 
riably left down the centre of the nave, leading 
straight up from the west door to the chancel. 
Similar passages (connected with the main one 
by a cross passage from the north to the south 
door) give access to the seats in the aisles, 
either running just within the piers, or, if the 
aisle is wide, or there be a chantry chapel at 
the east end of it, it is treated in the same way 
as the nave with a passage up the centre. The 
transepts were not seated at all, but were gene- 
rally occupied by altars ranged along the east 
wall. Ifthe church we have been imagining 


“* But,”’| be either in Norfolk or Suffolk, we shall most 


likely find the ends of the benches terminating 
in richly-carved poppy heads, of rather a large 
size, compared with the total height of the 
standard : if it be a church in the west of Eng- 
land, Somersetshire, Devonshire, or Cornwall, 
most likely the bench ends will be square- 
headed, and the sides very elaborately carved. 
If we examine the construction of these seats, 
/we shall find the standards all morticed 











end to end,” (except in hypethral temples,) into stout oak sills, which are placed on the 
“the continuity was never broken, which was | floor, which, in most cases, is continued under- 
never seen in Grecian buildings except on the | neath them. Where a boarded floor has been 
straight line at the summit, and the gable introduced, it is always boarding fastened to the 
formed by the extremity of the roof, in Roman sills, not connected with the floor of the 
architecture open appeared as if cut off|church. The fashion I have seen adopted 
from all that belonged to it, and grew out of, in many modern restorations of building up 4 
or was stuck under, the entablature which it platform and fixing the seats upon it, has no 
should have surmounted, against the upright | precedent in ancient times. I believe, in many 
wall, over a door, a window, or a niche, even, | cases, the seats had no other floor than the 


suggestion of self-formation was intended to|as in the Temple of Balbeck, placed within a ,bare earth, covered with rushes, as we know 


be conveyed by the Ionic capital : if it was not | 


projecting portico—a situation in which it was the case in some domestic dwellings, and 


so, we do not know how this member can be | could not be useful even to carry off the wet. | that boards were introduced afterwards in ac- 


defended against Mr. Ruskin’s charge of being | 





* “See North British Review tor February 1590, pp. 304, |Cordance with a mere refined state of feeling. 


an “ exceedingly base 7” invention . but if it | 335. We must refer those of our readers, who wish to | There is generally a narrow flat board at the 


was 80, we cannot speak with any high praise 


make a study of the subject in hand to the above Number ae 
of this Review ; it is not possible fully to describe the ex- back of the seat, for the persons who sit in the 


of an expression, in stone, of a quality which | tent of the Roman abuse of Greek forms without repeat- | seat behind to kneel at: this is invariably 
ing much that was there said. Whenever, in the present : 
article, a principle in Greek architecture is assumed, it is k 
because it has already been provedin the foregoing essay.” are often incorrectly made. 


it is manifestly impossible that stone itself | 
should ever exhibit. How far the subtlety and | 


placed flat, not sloping, as modern bookboards 
If, again, we 
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examine these old seats with a view of assign- | any modifications of it necessary ; and here I | course where the seats are moveable, the pave- 
ing a date to them, we shall not find much | hope to be allowed to regret most sincerely, in | ment will extend over the whole of the church 
reason for placing any of them earlier than the | a picturesque point of view, the necessity of | —the habits of the people would induce them 
latter end of the fourteenth century. Before | having seats at all. Those who have ever had | to object to sit with their feet on a tile or stone 
that time, I believe, the bodies of churches | the happiness of seeing a fine church, with its | floor,—but whether that difficulty can be best 
were left open and unencumbered, and what- | area entirely free, where the eye is at liberty to| overcome by matting and hassocks, or whether 
ever seats there were, were moveable. In the| wander unchecked from roof to base, and to | some loose boarding can be laid down under 
oldest illuminations which represent the in- | drink in with eager gaze the various beauties | the seats, I leave to those gentlemen to decide, 
teriors of Anglo-Saxon churches, we find the | presented without hindrance to the view, will | with whose province I have no wish to meddle, 
congregation placed on low stools scattered| be able to form some idea of what our | the professional architects who may be con- 
over the building. Nor between that period | churches lose by having their area occupied by | sulted on the occasion. I also wish to leave 
and the date I have mentioned do churches | seats. My regret, however, is, I know, hope- | all details respecting the form and make of the 
seem to have been regularly seated. That | less and unavailing. The length of our services, | seats in the same able hands, only premising 
there were seats in some of them there is no/| the habits of our people,and,though the rubrics | that I very strongly recommend square- 
doubt, for some few standards have been found are (curiously enough) silent, the uninterrupted | headed standards, in preference to poppy 
which have been decided to be Early English | practice of certainly more than 500 years, all/heads, both because they are less ob- 
and Decorated work, and the laborious investi- |combine to render the realization of such ajtrusive, and catch the eye less, and also be- 
gations of the authors of the History of Pews, | vision impossible; and as it is the intention of cause in the present degraded state of 
have discovered two instances in the thirteenth churches to have congregations, and these | ecclesiastical carving, the less carving there is 
century, in which seats in churches are men-| congregations must be seated, I will not waste about the church the better: in almost every 
tioned,—one in 1240, when Bishop Grostete,| your time by any lamentations over an una- | case it is most unsatisfactory : I am therefore 
of Lincoln, enjoins that the patron shall have | voidable necessity. Still I may be permitted | very glad that it has been decided to employ 
a seat in the choir,—another in 1287, where a/ to express my opinion, that in placing rows of | square-headed standards at Boston, and I 
synod, held at Exeter under Bishop Quivil, | fixed seats in the bodies of our churches, our doubt not that the committee have exercised a 
enacts that, in consequence of the frequent! ancestors were committing a great mistake: very sound judgment in the choice they have 
quarrels of parishioners about their seats, no | they were admitting a wrong principle, and ;made. A handsome moulded capping of more 
one shall call any seat in the church his own, | one which has led to very fatal consequences. | or less elaborate design always looks well, and 
save noblemen and patrons. We must, there- While the area of the churches was left free | is much more satisfactory than a bad stereo- 
fore, suppose either that the seating was very | and open, or only occupied by seats moveable typed copy of some medieval poppy head, 
partial, or else that, partaking, as it would do, | at pleasure, the general right of every parish-| especially where one design is made to serve 
of the unadorned character for which our early |ioner to his place in the parish church re-| for the whole church. There are many other 
woodwork is so remarkable, it was removed to | mained intact ; and though it might be rarely | considerations both of cleanliness and conve- 
make room for more elaborate work, when | exercised, and though, if it were exercised, the | nience, which would induce us to prefer move- 
about the commencement of the fifteenth cen- | building probably might not have held all the| able seats to fixed ones. However, where a 
tury, the seats, which in many instances we| parishioners at once, yet the right was there, | higher motive can be found, I am unwilling to 
have remaining, were erected. I confess I} and no one could point to any spot in the|say too much about a lower one, and as it 
think it probable such an universal restora-| parish church, and say that that spot belonged | seems to me that a great principle is involved 
tion should have taken place, and rather believe to him individually, to the exclusion of his | in having the whole area of the church free 
that the seats we now find are, in most cases, | neighbours; but when the seats were fixed | and unencumbered, and the common property 
the original ones, even where the fabric itself | and appropriated, then came the beginning of | of every parishioner, I strongly recommend 
is much older. We find in wills of this period the pew system. We are fortunate in having | moveable seats, as conveying less the idea of 
many bequests towards the stalling or pewing had the full iniquity of that system laid out|exclusiveness and property than any other 
of churches; but, I think, scarcely any anterior | before us ; and, having the experience of former | plan that can be devised. I am convinced 
to the fifteenth century. When we consider | ages to profit by, let us be very careful, now that | that the principle is a sound one, and if any 


that this was the age of Wycliffe and the| we are expelling this enemy from our churches, | 


Lollards, and that the doctrines which bore | that we leave no loop-hole open by which it 
fruit in the Reformation more than a cen-/ may creep inagain. It is very difficult, I might 


tury afterwards, were then in their germ,— | sayimpossible,todisconnect the ideaof fixedness | 
is it a far strained or improbable inference | from property: it is almost impossible fora man | 


that the introduction of fixed seats was | tositin the same immoveable seat for any length 
a mark of some change in the religious feeling |of time, and not to cherish a belief that that 
of the day, probably of a greater attention to/ particular spot belongs to him, to the exclusion 


one engaged in church building will only work 
it out in any church in which he may be in- 
terested, every inhabitant of that parish, for 
generations yet to come, will have reason to 
bless the memory of that man who has re- 
stored to him the best and dearest privilege 
of a christian,—freedom to worship God after 
the manner of his forefathers, in his own parish 


the ordinance of preaching as a necessary | of every one else; but if the seat be not fixed, | church. 
means of edification? In point of date, poppy | if it can be moved at pleasure from one end of | 
heads are found earlier than square-headed | the church to the other, it is difficult to attach | 
panels, and are sometimes enriched by having | the idea of property, either to the seat itself, | 
an animal or kneeling figure carved upon the| or the place where it usually stands. Fixed 
elbow. Poppy heads (a term perhaps derived | seats, then, I cannot but consider as a more 


from pupa or puppet-head) are usually made picturesque sort of pew, and Iam grievously 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Chelmsford. — The first stone of the new 
lunatic asylum for the county of Essex was to 
be laid on Thursday in the present week, by 

| 


to imitate a bunch of foliage, the bud formed | afraid, in some cases of church restoration, Mr. C. G. Round. 
of crisp, unexpanded leaves, rising up in the | that even the grosser faults of the pew system| Wishech.—Two plans for the enlargement of 
middle, while the projections on each side are | have not been eradicated, but that they are put the workhouse having been obtained by the 
formed of leaves of the same plant in a more! up to be let to the best bidder in the same guardians, and some discussion on the neces- 
developed state. Those who wish to imitate | illegal manner that the pews used to be. But, sity of an expenditure of 700/. or 8000. 
this feature should be very careful in observing | to take a lower view of the question, and one, having taken place, it has been_ resolved 
how naturally, in the old examples, the whole | perhaps, more strictly in accordance with the ,to obtain tenders for the largest of the two 
bunch of foliage grows up from the centre, and | purposes of our meeting here, there are other | plans, which had been prepared by Mr. W. 
how the sides spring from the same stalk, and | grounds on which I would urge the adoption! Adams, the town chamberlain. The new 
evidently form part of the same plant. I have | of moveable seats in preference to fixed ones, works are intended to join the north end of 
seen modern designs of poppy heads realising | If we wished to show off the beautiful propor- the centre of the main building, and wili pre- 
the general outline with tolerable correctness, | tions of a room, we would not fill that room sent the same exterior appearance. By the 
but which, when looked into, show the bud | with large and heavy blocks of furniture fixed first plan, after deducting 15 feet 6 inches for 
belonging to one plant and the sides to!to the floor, which would catch the eye and | the staircases, two rooms will be obtained, 
another, with the leaf of a third stuck on un- | distract it from the general effect. So itis in| 44 feet 6 inches by 20 feet wide, one to 
meaningly in the middle to hide the point of |a church. We depend for effect in a church | be appropriated as the male sick ward and 
junction. So easy is it to copy the forms of jon the general proportions of the whole, and | the other as the male sick hospital; and a 
medizval art, and yet to miss the spirit of the | harmony of the several parts: the height of | third room, 51 feet 6 inches by 21 feet wide, 
whole. the roof, the long perspective of the rows of | for the female hospital. By the second or 
The following measurements, which give | columns, the play of light and shade from the | smaller plan, a male sick ward and hospital, 
the average dimensions of more than twenty | windows, all ought to contribute their aid; but, | 2! feet by 20 feet 2 inches, and a female 
seats, taken indiscriminately from different | frequently,the first thing that strikes one on en- hospital 28 feet 2 inches by 20 feet 11 inches, 
parts of the country, may not be without their | teringachurchare the rows of standards stretch- | may be obtained. The present workshops, 
ing out in every direction where the fancy of the} which are in the way of ventilation, to be 





use :— 
ft. in. | architect, ormore frequently of the building com- removed. 
Width of seat from back to back ...... 3 2 mittee, may prompt that a better view of the; Melton.—The upper, or boys’ school, in the 
1 ag lr nene sa gh ar aaa ies § |pulpit may be obtained. This effect is parti- church schools here (which are being re- 
Width of seat ........................ 1 © |eularly perceptible where the standards have constructed and enlarged), is now completed. 
Height of seat................++++++++ 1 5 | poppy heads, which in general are made much It will be used also for public meetings, as it 
Height of back ..........- .se..+» 210 | too high and obtrusive. We ought, in fact, to is the largest room in the town. The sur- 


It is now time to consider this question prac- | consider seats as necessary evils, and to treat | veyors of the highways have been improving 
tically— having seen what the old seats were, |them so, to keep them under as much asthe streets and public thoroughfares in this 
and what the old arrangement was, to consider | possible, lest they grow again into those | town by taking up the pavement of small 
whether, under present circumstances, that | nuisances from which we are just escaping. | pebbles and putting down flag-stones on both 
arrangement should be introduced again, or | The great difficulty with moveable seats is how | sides. The High-street, in addition to the 
whether our experience of past evils render | to manage the flooring beneath them, for of | flags, has been lowered at the upper end, and 
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raised at the lower, so as to give it a more level | 
appearance. The culverting of the town is 
also being extended. 

Leicester.—The Rutland statue, the Leicester 
Chronicle hears, is to be erected in the market-_ 
place of Leicester, “where the conduit now, 
stands,” the basement being still “ used as a 
place for supplying water.” Rather a comical 
arrangement ; but we certainly agree with our) 
contemporary (and so, we dare say, will His | 
Grace), that “it will be better to place the 
pump under the Duke, than the Dake under | 
the pump.”— Gateshead Observer. 

Worcester.—While competing corn exchange | 
shareholders were hurrying on their separate | 
schemes, and supplying the towns with a 
superfluity of avery useful article, we anticipated 
the result which has now come to pass. The 
new exchange erected in the eorn market here 
has been already brought to the hammer of 
the auctioneer, and sold at a sacrifice which will 
leave considerable responsibilities still hanging 
over the heads of the shareholders. The sum 
for which it has been sold, under Chancery 
auspices, is 1,700/. Having thus got into new 
hands at a sacrifice not sustained by its new 
proprietors, it is probable, it seems, that it will 
still be kept open as a corn exchange. 

Bilston. — The Congregationalists of this 
town have recently erected new schools suit- 
able for the education of 600 children, at a 
cost, including furniture, of about 620/. The 
building comprises, besides a room 65 feet 
long, fifteen class rooms for adult and sepa- 
rate class teaching. The whole has been 
erected by Mr. Hickman, builder, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Bidlake, architect. 

Newcastle-under-Lyne.—The corner stone 
of new baths, erecting under the direction of 
the Town Council, was laid on Saturday week. 
They are to be erected in School-street, be- 
tween the Grammar and National Schools, from 
‘ene by Mr. Lynam, architect, Stoke. The 

uilding will be of brick, with stone dressings 
and porticoes. The elevation will be Elizabe- 
than in style. The building will be divided 
for the sexes, with distinct entrances, and there 
will be four first-class baths, eight second-class 
baths, two vapour and shower baths, and two 
plunge baths—one open, and the other en- 
closed. The plunge baths will each be 30 
feet by 18 feet, laid with white glazed tiles, 
and will be supplied with hot and cold water, 
and have dressing cabinets attached. There 
will be fire places in each of the private bath 
rooms. The work is being executed by Mr. 
Chapman, of Newcastle, and the building is 
expected to be covered in by December, and 
the baths opened in course of the ensuing 


Duncan Wright, alias “ Steeple Jack,” whose 
ingenious plan of repairing factory chimneys 


without the aid of ecaffulding has made him 


noted. His object in coming here is to repair 
a tall chimney belonging to the mill of Messrs. 
John Woods and Co., Warrington-lane. This 
chimney is 160 feet above the surface of the 
ground : each side, at the base, is 16 feet, and 
it tapers to about 7 feet at the top. It leans 
very much at the top, being about 3 feet out of 
line, and on two sides, which are opposite 
each other, it has perpendicular rents about 
100 feet long. It is to take out the rubbish 
and broken bricks in these cracks, and to fill 
them with new bricks well cemented together, 
as well as to bind the chimney with strong 
iron bars, that Wright has been engaged. His 
first plan was to raise a large paper kite (about 
5 feet by 4), and by means of this he succeeded 
in placing an iron chain about 10 feet long 
across the chimney. At each end of the chain 
is attached a large pulley, round which a 
strong rope runs. To one end of the rope a 
piece of thick board about 18 inches by 12, is 
fastened, and to the rope on the other side of 
the pulleys, a lead weight (about 126 lbs.) is 
secured. The apparatus attached to each end 
of the chain across the chimney is alike. 
Wright’s mode of ascending is to seat himself 
on the board, and, by pulling at the part of 
the rope which descends from the other side 





of the pulley, and which bears the counter 
weight, he rises easily and rapidly, and can thus | 
ascend or descend at pleasure. He works at | 
one side of the chimney by means of this appa- | 
ratus, and a man whom he employs at the 
other side, in a similar way. The mode of 
raising the materials to the workmen is this: 
On the top of each of the two sides of the! 
chimney under repair, and near the large 
pulley, there is a smaller one round which the 
rope passes. To one of the ropes a box is’ 
fixed; and a man below raises or lowers it, | 
and fills it with bricks very rapidly. Of course | 
the rope by which the box is wound up is) 
side by side with that by means of which the 
workman ascends and descends, and he can, 
consequently, easily get at its contents. 
Hawick.—There has been subscribed a sum 
sufficient to defray the expenses of the erec-| 
tion of a wooden bridge across the Teviot at. 
Teviot-crescent, and the work is now let, and | 
will be proceeded with without delay. 
Leith—On Friday week the water com- | 
menced to pour into the basin of the new) 
dock, by a sluice at the east end. The dock- | 
gates are now completed and fixed, but it will 
be the work of some time to prepare the' 
wharves, remove the coffer-dam, and complete | 





spring. 

Liverpool.—A plan, by Mr. Newlands, of a | 
salt-water reservoir, to be erected at Everton, | 
4,350 yards in extent, and capable of contain- | 


ing 2,750,000 gallons, has been approved by | 


the deepening of the channel. Meanwhile, | 
all the works in connection with the new, 
harbour and dock are being prosecuted with | 
vigour. 

Edinburgh.—* It has been proposed,” says | 


inches. When the masons have finished 
raising the walls to the required height, the 
whole will be gently lowered down again, and 
thus much expense and labour will be saved. 
The lifting was accomplished by means of 
screw power. 

Eigin.—The additions to the new markets 
here are progressing. The two divisions or 
compartments into which the additions are 
divided, with the exception of the south front, 
are nearly ready for the roof. It is hoped the 
contractors will have comfortable quarters pro- 
vided for the fisherwomen and others ere the 
winter set in. 

Jersey.—It is the intention of some philan- 
thropic gentlemen, we are informed, says the 
Jersey Times, to construct here a row of model 
cottages, on the same plan as Prince Albert's 
cottages in Hyde-park. Each house will con- 
sist of two stories, and give accommodation to 
four families. 

Miscellaneous.—The corner stone of a new 
free school. was laid at Oldbury on Tuesday 
week.—— New windows have been put up in 
Boldon Church. The stained glass in the 
eastern window is geometrical in pattern. 





AMERICAN MATTERS. 

A Dry Goods Palace, New York.—The en- 
largement of the magnificent marble structure 
of Stewart and Co. has been completed, and 
the new wing opened. This “ palace of dry 
goods,” says an American paper, is probably 
the most costly building ever erected for such 
a purpose in any city in the world. It is five 
stories high, and extends from Reade-street to 
Chambers-street, fronting 151 feet on Broad- 
way. It fronts 100 feet on Chambers-street, 
and its length in Reade-street is 127 feet. 
There are also large vaults beneath the street 
278 feet in length, well lighted by numerous 
gratings. 

The Improvement of Washington. — The im- 
provement of Washington is placed under the 
direction of Mr. Downing, whose plans for 
turning the wide waste extending from the 
Capitol grounds to the Potomac into a magni- 
ficent public park were adopted by the Presi- 
dent. Besides this larger work, Mr. Downing 
has plans for the improvement of Lafayette 
and Franklin squares, which are now in pro- 
cess of being converted into the finest plea- 
sure grounds for the enjoyment of our citizens. 
In the centre of Lafayette-square will be 
placed Mr. Mills’s colossal equestrian statue of 
General Jackson, which will be finished about 
the ist of January. 

Yankee-Doodle.— An American paper re- 
marks, since the late triumphs of the Yankees 
in steaming, sailing, &c., “‘ Yankee-Doodle-do” 
should be changed in England to ‘ Yankee- 
Doodle-Did.” 

The Monument to Jenner—A committee has 


the Health Committee. The reservoir is to be |the Edinburgh Evening Post, “as her Majesty been formed at Boston, U.S. to obtain contri- 
divided into two parts, so that one can be |is likely once a year to make Holyrood her! butions in aid of the project originated in 
emptying while the other is filling. It has | residence, that the chapel ruin at Holyrood | London for the ereetion of a bronze statue of 


been decided to purchase 4,000 yards of land | 
for the reservoir, at five shillings per yard. 

Salford.—The chief stone of the new work- | 
house for Salford Union was laid on Thursday | 


should be forthwith restored. We could | 
much wish to find the idea carried out, | 
and the object should certainly be pressed | 
upon ministers. The ancient order of the) 


Dr. Jenner, to be cast from the model in the 
International Exhibition. In order that every 
one may have an opportunity of doing honour 
to the man who benefitted every one, the sub- 


week. The building is nowin course of erec- | Thistle—the dean of which illustrious fraternity | scription is to be limited to one dollar each. 


tion in Eccles new road. 
Bradford. — The chief stone of the new! 
public hall, to be named St. George’s, was laid | 
on the 22nd ult., with great ceremonial, by the | 
Earl of Zetland, as the Grand Master of the 
Freemasons, after which the event was cele- | 
brated by a dinner. The company for the 
erection of the hall has a capital of 16,000/., in 
101. shares. The hali will seat an audience of 
upwards of 3,000 persons, each seat command- 
ing a view of the orchestral platform. There | 
will also be refreshment rooms for each division 
of the audience. Care, it is said, has been 
taken to provide sufficient exits. The ceiling | 
will be 76 feet wide, and 152 feet long, in one 
sweep. These dimensions are 11 feet wider 
than the hall at Birmingham, and about as | 
much longer. They are the same width as | 
Exeter Hail, with greater length, and a loftier | 
ceiling, with an arrangement that will seat | 


, at present no chapel for religious services, but | 


were the Chapel Royal renovated and rendered | 
tenantable, the knights would have stalls in | 
this splendid place of worship, as is the case | 
with the Knights of the Garter in St. George’s | 
Chapel, Windsor. Government hs expended | 
money in restoring and beautifying the vene- | 
rable Cathedral of Glasgow, and other eccle- | 
siastical edifices, but so very little has been | 
done for Scotland in a pecuniary way, that. 
the disbursement in this case need not be| 
grudged.” | 

Aberdeen.—A feat, says the local Herald, of | 
rather a novel kind—new to this quarter of | 


the world, at all events—is at present being | 


performed at a house in the Gallowgate, Aber- | 
deen. The proprietor wishing to add to the | 
height of the second floor of the house, which | 


|is a minister of the Church of Seotland—have | One old gentleman has tendered the committee 


“one dollar for every member of his family to 
the fifth generation,” but whether all the five 
generations have arrived in Boston, or are only 
on the way, is not explained. An international 
monument to such a man is an excellent idea. 

Bust of Columbus.—The New York Board 
of Aldermen have passed a motion directing 
the Committee on Arts and Sciences to make 
inquiry as to the propriety of employing the 
American sculptor, Hiram Powers, at present 
in Florence, to prepare a copy of the celebrated 
bust of Columbus, at Genoa, to be placed in 
the Governor’s room, City-hall. 

Patents.—Mr. H. Waterman, of Williams- 
burg, New York, according to the Franklin 
Institute Journal, has taken out a patent for 
improvements in machinery for hardening and 
straightening saws, &c. What he claims 48 








is a pretty large one, the floors being 28 feet new is the employment of an apparatus con- 
— ee oe : iby 24 feet, Mr. Reid has succeeded in lifting | sisting of te a fa cams which support the 

Ris aap = lin , e ns ew days, says the the whole of the top of the house entire—roof, | article to be straightened, compressed, a0 
imes, Wigan has been visited by James | garrets, partitions, and all—a height of 31 | hardened, combined with, and griped by 4 
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drop, in the manner specified. Mr. G. W. 
Putnam, of Moreau, New York, has patented 
an improved vice jaw for saw-filing machinery. 
What he claims as his invention is “the jaws 


of the vice shaped to correspond to the shape of | 


the saw teeth, and support the same, so as to 


prevent vibration during the operation of filing, 


as herein set forth, whereby a better edge is 
given to the tooth, the wear of the file is di- 
minished, and the process of sharpening expe- 
dited.”” Mr. Sommers Crowell, of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, has patented an improvement in 
railings. ‘What he claims as his invention is, 
“ making the dovetailed tenons, whether to the 
paling or top and bottom rails, wedge shaped 





in the length of the railing; the taper at the 


opposite ends being reverse, and making the 
grooves in the rails or palings in the same 
manner, that the palings cannot slide in either 
direction, binding the whole firmly together, 
substantially in the manner described.” 
Mr. Albert Eames, of Springfield, Mass., has 
patented an improvement in machines for facing 
and polishing stone and other substances. 
What he claims as his invention is “the method 
substantially as described, of grinding, facing, 
or polishing the surface of stones and other 
substances, by means of a grinder, rubber, or 
polisher, connected and combined with a 
spindle, from which it derives a rotary motion 
by means of universal and sliding joints, sub- 
stantially as described, that the said grinder, | 





VENICE. 

| AN esteemed correspondent, an ardent lover 
|of the beautiful, writing to us last week from 
Venice,—once the 





** Fairy city of the heart, 

Rising like water-columns from the sea, 

Of joy the sojourn, and of wealththe mart,” | 
says, “ Venice is the first place at which I have | 
wished to stay longer than was necessary to| 
‘see the lions. We have only made a slight | 
acquaintance with some of its exterior features | 
as yet: but to be at Venice is quite sufficient | 
occupation: everything °is new, and almost 

‘everything is beautiful. The windows of our 

sitting-room look across the grand canal: 
opposite to us is the Isola san Giorgio, and 

| beyond us we can see the tall masts of vessels : 

close to our right is the Piazzetta of St. Mark, 

with that wonderful column, and its winged 

lion, which has been so prominent a feature in 

all the pictures one has ever seen, and in all 

one has dreamed of Venice, from childhood 

till now: close, of course, to the Piazzetta, is 

the Piazza of St. Mark, and there a very good 

military band has been playing this evening. 

I think the Campanile is my greatest wonder , 
here; it is so much more gigantic than I 

anticipated. We just went into the cathedral 

this morning, but did not attempt to take more | 
than a general idea of it: one of the mosaics 

caught our attention ; it represented the build- | 


rubber, or polisher, may be carried over an ing of a church (I suppose), and the workmen 
and all parts of the surface to be worked, | ne ca lt pore emt tie « 
pe hy centace ‘ie: cibaiapting ‘ss de- | exactly the same as those they have here at, 
. \ mm . | 
Steam-engine Improvements. — Mr. Beach, salah ge gd lane Italian rem — 
editor of the Sun, says that during his visit | of the house Bee d —— sped teams | 
am — ba wt eo ew d Seen Notices | clow: one we saw was different. it had the | 
in the Bog, paper Of great improvements | suypurng beams on which the plank were 
hut that on examination he nds that "mote driven so fr Sto he wall hat needed 
solitary alteration has been made: the new _. * 2 : 
pillar blocks and shaft were made of increased | rich and precious. marble everywhere, is one of 


size and strength—nothing more.” Moreover, the greatest wonders to us.” Our friend's 
he adds, that Mr. Rogers, the chief engineer, | Raskin of — — ee — Mr. 
“one of the very best engineers that America| “US*!) > he effect & produced on me, | 
can boast of,” informs him that of three very S278 the writer, “ was a sensation of happiness, | 
important improvements made by Americans | /ike what one experiences when in the midst of | 
in the bracing and arrangement of engines, | delicious flowers, beautiful music, or whatever | 
since their attention was first directed specially | °!€ 18 most loveable. 


to ocean navigation some ten years since, “ in| —_—_—_—_—_—_—— 





| accumulation of these reservoirs of electricity, 
‘lies in their attraction of the magnetic needle ; 
| for, the greater the quantity of electric fluid, 
| the greater the amount and force of its inherent 


| magnetism: and the greatest power of attrac- 
' tion is in the northern hemisphere. 
| According toall accounts, the Aurora Borealis 


takes place after a thaw. By this means, then, 
and in proportion to the rapidity of the thaw, the 
immense quantity of negative electricity bound 
there in the earth, and accumulated moreover on 
its warmly-kept snow-covered surface, is liber- 
ated, and finds its way into the upper regions 
by creeping up the sides of the numerous bills 
and mountains of these places, or is carried up 
by the rising vapours. Whether these vapours 
will form a cloud of fog, rain, or snow will 
depend on the temperature of the air, and no 
doubt determine in what form and colour the 
amalgamation of the fluids is to take place. 
To me it seems more likely, from the nature of 
the aurora borealis, the cold state of the upper 
atmosphere and the general rapidity of the 
thaw, that the forming clouds carry up the 
electricity of the earth, instead of, as in the 
case of thunderstorms, their bringing the 
positive electricity down. If, without the as- 
sistance of any cloud, the hills and mountains 
serve as conductors, the effect will of course be 
different, and the aurora will be produced like 
the sheet lightning of our summer evenings, in 
which the presence of oxygen may ‘have a 
share. 

By these means, however, the aurora borealis 
takes place : it is the union of the positive and 
negative electricities in a different clime, and 
under different circumstances, and, no doubt, 
for different ends. Its sensible effect upon the 
magnetic needle, before it reaches the point of 
culmination, must be obvious, considering the 
disturbance caused by the quantity of the 
fluids brought into action from a state of rest. 

Without practical observation and more ex- 
tensive research, it is impossible for me to give 
particular reasons for all the changes of this 
phenomenon, as to shape, direction, colour, &c. 
The shape of an arch, however, may be 
accounted for by the atmosphere’s forming a 
ring round the earth,* and the circumference of 
the earth being greatly narrowed towards the 
poles, the arch of the atmosphere at the poles 
must naturally be more contracted and lower 


building the last fast boats (the Asia and| A THEORY OF THE AURORA BOREALIS.* | in ane rer = ae arch a ate re 
Africa), the Cunard line adopted two of these | . at nearer and round the equator; and the elec- 
American improvements, and in the extra fast) Pi gern rary anger yas ty woah | tricity of the upper regions floating on the air 


boats now building they are to go the whole. m Soy |in the same way, will present to our view the 
| thunder-storms and water-spouts are produced, | eaneete Savane’ ima: conen-er anes: St-anmat 


figure, and fashion the engines entirely after | Sned } 
the most approved American models.” He a explained in s recent number.t ‘also be remembered, that the atmosphere at 


also adds that “one of the engineers of the | The greatest exhaustion of nature takes | the poles is not as high as towards the equator, 
Royal navy, after scrutinising closely the, place in the torrid zone, and diminishes £Ta- | from the narrowing circle of the earth, as well 
American engines, was so highly pleased with dually towards the poles > and in proportion to | ag from the density and heavy state of the air. 
it as to say to Mr. Rogers, that it should be this exhaustion, the Omnipotent Ruler of the | Different streams of electricity from different 
adopted for the next naval vessel built, if any Universe has provided laws, ot dinary and (to | mountains, the extent of the electric libera- 
exertions of his could effect that object.” us) extraordinary, but always simple, torestore tion, will cause different forms and sizes : the 

Cast-iron Pipes.— The prices of cast-iron | ‘Be balance, and keep up the equilibrium suited negative cloud will affect the condition, and, 


pipes for street use, says. writer in the Journal | 
of the Franklin Institute, has become so much 
reduced in consequence of the low price of 
iron and improved method of manufacture, 
that a comparison between the prices of this 
year and those paid in 1820, may be in- 


teresting. 
Prices in 1820. Prices in 1850. 
22 inch pipe, per foot 86 25 
20 ” ”” 2 0 Stee te 82 75 
16 oa ‘a OG ...... 290 
10 a mu 8 ee 1 
& “a > 1-669 ...... 82 
6 ” ” 1 10 62 
4 pe - | eee 40 
3 a6 “f ee. 26 





BLACKWALL Docks.—The extensive dock 


formed by the East and West India Dock | 


Junction Railway, at Blackwall, contiguous to 
the eastern entrance of the West India Docks, | 
has been opened for the admittance of ship- 
ping. It covers aspace of nearly 7 acres, and 
its depth of water amounts to upwards of 24 
feet. 

Competition, MARKET Drayron.—The 
late competition for the new workhouse at 
Market Drayton has been decided in favour of 
Mr. Barry, of Liverpool. The plans have been 
sealed by the Poor-law Board and the work 
will be commenced immediately. 


to His creatures on earth. Thus He supplies | according to its direction, also the course of 
\us, in His ordinary way, with a never-failing | the aurora: the rotation of the earth round its 
| stream of cold water, and a never-failing cur-| own axis, as well as currents of the upper 
|rent of fresh air, from the poles to the equator, | atmosphere, will influence its motions ; and its 


| 


iwhere they are most wanted; and in the | colour and brilliancy will change according to 
|same manner He supplies us from the never-| its contact with atmospheric air, or the com- 
failing source of the poles with a constant | position of the clouds that bear the negative 
current of positive electricity, taking its course f{yid, whilst refraction and reflection form, no 
_above our atmosphere, likewise towards the| doubt, one of the most important considera- 
equator. | tions. 

| My last communication has shown to your| The presence of oxygen seems to me of the 
readers, that the greatest quantity of positive greatest moment as to the colour of this won- 
| electricity exists in the upper regions of the _derful work of the Creator; and that there is, 
|poles, and they will perhaps have concluded, jike water, air, and electricity, also a constant 
| that the negative electricity exists also at the | flow of pure oxygen in the upper regions from 
| poles in its greatest accumulation, both fluids | the poles to the equator, in immediate contact 
bearing generally the same proportion in their’ and regular fusion with our atmosphere, I 
corresponding spheres of the earth. The | have no manner of doubt; and this gas exists 
accumulation of positive electricity at the poles | likewise in its greatest and densest quantity 
is greatest from the intense cold and the rarety | both in and above the air at the poles. 

of the upper regions, and that of negative) My reasons for this theory may appear in 


electricity arises from the earth being bound | 


with snow and ice, and thus retaining it with- | 


‘out any evaporation. The accumulation is | 
| greater also at the north than at the south pole, | 


the former having more Jand and the latter | 
more water, and the one possessing more elec- 


another number of your paper. 
Wo. ADoLPH. 





A New Licutuouse has lately been erected 
on the Island Lagosta, in Dalmatia, instead of 


| tional interest to this communication. 


tricity than the other. he evidence of this | the temporary one hitherto existing there. 


~* The recent appearance of this phenomenon gives addi-| * It appears that a complete ring of vapours or clouds 
| girds the tropical region of the earth, and may even 
| appear as a ring to other planets. 





+ See p. 592, anfe. 
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GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 

Newbury.—A correspondent of the Reading 
Mercury says, with reference to a recent note 
on the gas question in this town,—‘ The 
remarks which you extracted last week from 
Tue BuiLper, appear to be fully entitled to 
further consideration. The plain fact is this, 
that gas can now be manufactured at a cheaper 
rate than in former years, from the circum- 
stance of coal itself being cheaper, and the 
transit from the pit to the consumer being so 
very much reduced in charge. In London 
the price of gas is much below our rate, and 
although I allow that the great consumption 
admits of so much lower a charge, yet there is 
not the proportionate difference in the rate per 
foot of Newbury and London gas. As to the 
towns in the North, the price is 50 per cent. 
below us: it is true, however, that the coal-pit 
is close to the retort, but it is also true that the 
Cannel coal used there gives in one foot as 
much illuminating power as three feet of our 
gas coal. However, we live in cheap times, 
and we must have cheap light: the day-light 
is now admitted free of duty, and the gas light 
must not stand at the old protection price. 
The influx of coals will soon rival the influx of 
corn, and I do not see how the gas company 
has any right to insist upon two burners where 
there was formerly only one, before they sink 
the price.” 

Preston.—The local Guardian is agitating 
the water and gas questions. The water supply 
appears to be in a very unsatisfactory state, 
although few towns are so favourably situated 
as Preston for a constant supply of good water, 
and in few places should the inhabitants and 
the town be furnished with it at so cheap a 
rate. Yet what is the fact? says our autho- 
rity. “ While at Greenock, Ayr, Warrington,* 
Paisley, Campbeltown, and other smaller places, 
a cottager renting at 5/. is supplied with water 
at an average of 3s. 6d. a year, in Preston he 
must pay 6s. or 7s. Even in Nottingham, 
where an expensive mechanical process has to 
be employed, small cottagers are supplied with 
water from 20 to 30 per cent. less than cot- 
tagers in this town. In Glasgow, the Gorbals 
waterworks, to which there are three filters, 
are constructed to supply water at the rate of 
32 gallons per day for each inhabitant, yet the 
charges are 25 per cent. less than in Preston, 
where the company cannot supply more than 
a third of the above quantity to the town, and 
that in a totally unfiltered state. In short, if 
a complete return could be obtained of the 
prices charged for water throughout the king- 
dom, we venture to say that Preston would ap- 
pear among the highest.” The Gas Company, 
according to the Guardian, has not been “ quite 
so: iliberal and + unaccommodating. ‘ ‘I'he 
company (says a defender of it) having ob- 
tained nsing dividends by good management, 
made a reduction in the price of gas amount- 
ing to something like 35 to 40, and he be- 
lieved even to 50 per cent., at different times,’ 
and, added Mr. German, with inimitable 
naiveté, ‘they had never exceeded 10 per cent. 
dividend.” What a ‘Madam Blaize’ of a 
company, to be sure! The force of self-denial 
could no further go. All joking apart, how- 
ever, we believe that even if the gas company 
were again to reduce its terms, it might sfil/ 
divide its 10 per cent., for what the company 
might temporarily lose in price, it would ulti- 
mately gain in permanently increased con- 
sumption. The success of past reductions 
(though they have not been so spontaneous as 
Mr. German appears to think) confirms us in 
this belief. A reduction in the company’s 
terms would offer an immediate inducement to 
so desirable an improvement, whereas an 
obstinate adherence to the present charges 
may drive the local board to seek for the 
means of self-defence in gas-works of its 
own. 

Chorley.—The high price of gas here also is 
complained of. A defender of the com 
however, argues that “as the average divi- 
dends paid to the shareholders for a number 
of years past has very little exceeded the legal 
rate of interest, even to the holders of the 


18. in the pound on the rent, and this incluc 
all domestic purposes, and also for water-closets, 





| orivi it is self-evi he com-| INTERIOR OF THE CHAPTER-HOUSE AND 
original shares, it is self. evident that t ec - | 'NCLOISTER, MAYENCE CATHEDRAY. 
pany have done all in their power to serve the) ; 
public consistently with self-protection.” Here) Tuts cathedral labours under a disadvan. 
is the stupid mistake of all gas companies who , tage to which many of our own have been sub- 
‘have defended and maintained high prices. ject, but from which mostly they are in course 
| Would they but consult their own class re- | of emancipation. The houses are so crowded 
‘tarns to Parliament in something like an en- | against its walls, that the principal entrance 
lightened spirit of self-interest, they would at! can be gained only by narrow passages, be- 
once be assured of its being “ self-evident” | tween mean and offensive buildings. The east 
that it was precisely because they had done | end, however, abuts upon an open space, The 
little or nothing to serve the public that their mass of the fabric ie in ane Remeneuyee stale; 
own profits had continued at so low an ebb. but there is much work of the thirteenth and 
In es present instance it is said that “ with an | cranes cones and one of - = towers 
extension of the company’s works, and a con- is a modern and not very successful imitation 
templated increased rocisepehok of gas, it is | of ancient work, The interior, which is plain, 
highly probable that the present price to the except as regards some fine traceried windows, 
consumer may be gradually reduced ;” and is chiefly remarkable for its numerous monu- 
the sooner the better for all parties. | ments to Archbishops of Mayence, the premier 
Wareham. —The Gas Company here, it Electors of the German empire, and to other 
seems, have been “labouring under dis- dignitaries. They are said to be seventy-eight 
advantages in seeuring public and private gas- | in number, and range through a period from. 
lights,” a difficulty sufficiently accounted for! A.D. 1200 almost down to the present day, 
by the fact that their charge is 10s. a thousand | Many are of great benny 3 but the later ones 
cubic feet. They have, therefore, or “not- are of very questionable taste. — 
| withstanding,” a they have it, reduced the | Not the ivant Ioeennns pom * this noble: 
rice to 8s. 4d., and we doubt not when they pile of building is the chapter-house and 
here repeated the experiment two or three cloister. The chapter-house, which is of the 
| times in all, they will find that their difficulties | Romanesque pariets is par pk P fine. 
and disadvantages have all vanished along fourteenth-century door on the south side of 
with their high and unprofitable, because im-/the cathedral, which has replaced without 








practicable, prices. 





IMPORTANT TO CONTRACTORS OF 
SCAFFOLDING. 


Tre Executors or Connor 0. SMITH. 
BROMPTON COUNTY COURT. 

Where a contractor erects scaffolding, and the 
building fulls into Chancery, it is held he cannot 
take the scaffolding away, or recover its value 
From the alleged mortgagee of the buildings. 
This action, brought to recover 50/. for hire of 

scaffolding, elicited some legal opinions of value to 

the building profession. The case lasting several 
hours, a digest must suffice. From the evidence, it 
appeared the plaintiffs are executors of Connor, an 

Irishman, who came to London, without a penny in 

his pocket, or any recommendation, and found friends 

amongst the boys of his dear country, who, with a 

most benevolent Catholic priest, Father Moore, of 

the Oratory of St. Loretto, Commercial-road East, 
nourished Connor, until he, in English parlance, 
was up to the mark. Connor’s first job, although 
of stature for a Magog of Guildhall, was to feed the 
hawk. His next advancement in the masonic art 

(he died a good mason) wastocarry the hod. His 

wages were, without overtime, fifteen shillings per 

week, and, upon an average, Tim Connor received 
from Messrs. Cubitt eighteen shillings per week. 

Tim’s fortune was made. A red-herring and a 

penny loaf breakfasted him : his dinner was supplied 

by counting the rings of the ladder he had to toddle ; 
and when the bell rang and time-keeper struck, 
| Tim left the boys, to have, alone, asumptuous feast 
|—a pint of coffee, an egg, an onion, and two pounds 
| of bread. Tim, in a year’s time, learned the art of 
bricklaying. By industry and abstemiousness, in two 
years he started as a scaffolder. No Norway pines 
came from Spitzbergen with their tapering lengths 
| but Tim was in the market. He would run upa 

scaffold ‘five moniminis high.’’ In course of a 

| few years Mr. Connor expected to be called “ Sir,’”’ 

and which was followed up by being termed 

‘* Squire,’’ and his field a ‘‘ firm’’ under another 

name. This prosperity was too promising to last, 

for the ‘‘ firm ’’ got hold of a nice piece of ground 
with some builders’ skeletons, mortgaged five or six 
names deep, over and over again. Tim had sup- 
plied the scaffolding to this promising speculation, 
and at last advanced his capital to complete the 
undertaking, without requesting a legal man to 
examine the title-deeds—for he hated the names of 
the varmint. The sequel may be soon told. Tim 
lost all his hard earnings, and got seriously in- 

' volved, which so affected him, that he at last drank 

so deeply of the ‘‘cratur’’ as to die with delirium 

tremens. His will, which was produced, is one of 











the most extraordinary documents ever seen. There 


| is scarcely a scaffold-pole which is now rotting out- 


| marked, and these he has left in batches of three 
| poles or planks to separate friends ; and it may be | 
| with truth affirmed, that the boys of Calmel-build- 
pany, | ings, Cato-street, and Saffron-hill, are left exceed- 


jingly rich in ‘‘ castles in the air.’’ One little 


side his promising estate he has not privately 


| obstacle, however, in the way of obtaining their 
| rights is the defendant, the first mortgagee, and the 
Court of Chancery. The executors, as a last re- 


he verdict was given for the defendant, with costs. 


wholly removing the traces of its elaborate 
predecessor of the Romanesque date. The 
archiepiscopal chair belongs to the original 
work. The monumental slabs in the floor are 
mostly deeply carved, and were originally 
placed in an upright position against the walls, 
as their fellows within the cathedral still re- 
main. They are suffering much from their 
present position. 

The cloister is a work of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, enclosing three sides of a quadrangle, 
completed on the fourth or north side by the 
cathedral itself. The work is good, but suffer- 
ing from neglect. The doorway to the right in 
the engraving opens into a small chapel, which 
borrows its light from the cloister. 








CHEVREUIL’S SYSTEMATIZATION OF 
COLOUR. 

Tue first chromatic circle by that distin- 
guished investigator has been completed, and 
consists of the simple and binary colour fixed on 
cotton by dyeing processes. The seventy-two 
colours of thecircle are placed at equal distances 
and as these distances have been determined 
now,and as twenty-three of them, at least, relate 
to twenty-three colours of the solar spectrum, 
already fixed by Frauenhofer, of Munich, the 
reproduction of the chromatic circle any where 
becomes a matter of comparative ease. M. 
Chevreuil is occupied in the determination of 
the colour of the most remarkable bodies, 
organic and inorganic. On the other hand, 
Messrs. Salvétat and Ebelman, at Sevres, are 
making chromatic circles of porcelain. At 
the Gobelins there are making in dyed wool 
nine other circles, comprising each the seventy- 
two colours of the first circle darkened by 
black,—and thus, in fine, it will be possible to 
determine all the colours called rabattues or 
rompues (terms peculiar to M. Chevreuil), a8 
the first circle enables us to determine the 
colours called franches. By aid of this ingenious 
systematization we can determine that the brick 
colour, one of the most general, is the “ first 
orange-red of the first circle, darkened by 
three-tenths of black ;” that the colour of 
oak is “ the orange of the first circle, darkened 
by five-tenths of the black.” The correspon- 
dence on and copying of colours at great 
| distances, have thus become matters of mathe- 
| matical accuracy. 








IMpRovEMENTS Pay.— LAND IN THE 
_Crry.—The new street to London Bridge is 
now in shape, and the frontages are being let 
at very large rents. We understand, for ex- 
ample, that for about 100 feet in Cannon- 
street, from Crooked-lane to St. Martin’s-lane, 
extending about 60 feet up the former, but not 
anything like so deep throughout, the sum of 





* In Warrington the charge for water is at the auc py | SOUrCe, Now sued the defendant for the hire of the | 7201. per annum has been obtained. Further, 
ies supply for | Scaffolding, and great were their lamentations when | the person who has obtained it expects to get 


much more in proportion for a part of it. 
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The viaduct at Ynis-onws consists of four 
bays, each of about 43 feet span, and is about 


FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND a 
ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Stones of Venice in 1851.—It is a melan- | 60 feet high. The line afterwards enters the | 


choly fact to consider, that most of the Venetian | Pencaedrain tunnel, and passes on to Hirwaun 
Palaces, erected and adorned during the flou- Common. Here are the extensive ironworks 
rishing periods of this Italian republic, have! belonging to Mr. Crawshay. About a mile 
got into the hands of strangers and foreigners, | beyond Hirwaun, at “Geley Tara,” the Vale 
who will have very little interest in preserving of Neath divides into two branches, the main 
their historical records and memorials. The|line conducting the traveller to Merthyr, 
Palace Pesaro, one of the finest on the Canal| through the Merthyr tunnel, which will 
Grande, belongs now to the Austrian General| be about one and three-quarters of a mile 
Lienberg, who restores it Vienna-fashion.| in length. This work, with other portions of 
The Palace Vendramin Calergi has been ac- | the line to Merthyr, is now in process of con- 
quired by the Duchess de Berri; that of Ca-| struction. When the main trunk to Merthyr 
valli belongs to the Duc de Shambord ; and | is completed, the whole length of the line will 
the Palace Rezzonico to Don Carlos of Spain.| be twenty-two miles. It is-a double line, and 
The Palace Grassi has been purchased by | is laid on the seven-feet gauge. Intermediate 
Emperor Ferdinand of Austria; that of Fos-| between Neath and Aberdare it has five sta- 
cari converted into military barracks. Madame | tions—Aberdulais, Resolven, Glynneath, Hir- 
Taglioni, as we have already mentioned, is| waun, and Merthyr-road. The principal gra- 
said to have acquired half a dozen of old/dients on the line are, that opposite to 





| corresponding period of 1850, 3,143,837/.; 
| showing a total increase in11 weeks of 581,0341. 
A self-acting firealarum and railway whistle, 
|invented by Mr. D. Lloyd Price, of Brecon, 
watchmaker, has lately been added to the Ex- 
hibition. The novelty of this invention con- 
sists of a sensitive expanding compound me- 
tallic segment, which may be adjusted to suit 
any temperature by means of a small screw. 
At Somerset House it was tested by being 
placed in a room containing about 2,000 cubic 
feet of air. The machine being adjusted a 
few degrees above the temperature in the room, 
a sheet of paper was ignited, and was found 
sufficient to raise the temperature so as to set 
the alarum in motion. The mechanism consists 
simply of a pulley and weight, and a small 
lever detached by a helix, the whole enclosed 
in a case about 15 by 18 inches, including the 
small permanent voltaic battery. Once fixed, 
the inventor states that it would not require 





Venetian patrician palaces on the Canal Blaengrach, 1 in 100; that near Rheola,|to be touched for years, and would always 


Grande, amongst them the famous one called | 1 in 300; and that at Pontwalby, 1 in 50, the 
Ca’ d’ oro. [Sic transit. . .] greatest gradient on theline, weunderstand. 


Reform of the Berlin Academy of Arts.— On Friday week the South Wales line was 





|remain, like a sentinel, ready charged, giving 
instantaneous notice of the approach of the 
enemy. A letter from Vienna says, a new 








Considering that many young persons devote | further opened from Chepstow to Gloucester, | invention has come into use on the Northern 


themselves to the study and practice of art, | ® distance of 27 miles. A connection with the/ Railway, by which the guard can cause the 


for which they have neither vocation nor talent, 
and which leads them to a life of continuous 
struggle and even distress—the academy has 
enacted regulations by which the capabilities of 
students are tested at an early stage. At 
the same time a certain legitimate sternness 
and consequentiality has been impressed on 
the management of the study in the Academy, 
by order of the superior board of management, 
amongst whom are Cornelius, Schadow, 
Begas, &c. 

Hanoverian Archeology.—M. Mitthoff, in- 


Great Western is formed at Gloucester, but at|engine to be stopped at any moment. It 
Chepstow the communication is not yet com-| consists of a wire or cord attached to the 
pleted, owing to the bridge over the Wye not | guard’s box, and running along the tops of 





spector of architecture to the court of Hanover, | 
has been engaged for several years past in| 
studying and drawing the older architectural | 
and other art monuments of the Nether-Elbe, 
which, dating from the eleventh century down- | 
wards, have hitherto been but little known. 

M. Mitthoff has now published the result of | 
his researches under the title “ Archive for | 
Nither Saxon Art-History,” accompanied by | 
several plates in folio, containing designs made | 
after nature and to measure. For obtaining a. 
large circulation for the Archive, each province | 
will form a separate work, so as to be accessible 

to persons interested in single localities. ‘The 

first part contains the ancient monuments of 
Hanover, of which we mention the fullowing 

plates: elevation of the market-church and 

town-hall ; plan, perspective interior view and 

profiles and details of the former chief altar of 

the market-church (Markt-Kirche) ; memorial 

stone of the Aigidia Church ; plan, perspective 

view of the choir and font of the same; three 

medizval private houses, elevation, and detail 

of interior: friezes of the year 1499; parts of 
medieval so-called partition houses (fach- 

werks-gebaiide) ; elevation of the apothecary 

wing of the town-hall building: descriptions 

and plates of medieval costumes and armoury 

of the Nether-Elbe lands are also added to M. 

Mitthoff’s work. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Tue Vale of Neath Railway was opened on 
Tuesday week, from Neath to Aberdeen, a 
length of nineteen miles. From the Neath 
station, after crossing by bridges of wood, the 
Neath canal and river, the line passes in a 
northerly direction, by Aberdulais, Resolven, 
and Glynneath, about nine miles from Neath. 
The station there is the point of debarkation 
for the Pont-nedd Vaughan waterfalls, Dinas 
Rock, and other objects of interest. Imme- 
diately after leaving the Glynneath station, the 
railway ascends the Pontwalby Hill to Hir- 
waun Common, or the table-land at the top. 
From this point, for about two miles and a 
half, the line is a sort of steep cut in the hill- 
side ; and where necessary, the earth taken out 
is formed into embankments. ‘The principal 
works on this portion of the line are the via- 
duct over the Gwrelech brook; the Skew 
bridge, beyond Pontwalby; and the viaduct 
over the dingle of Ynis-onws. ‘The Skew 
bridge is inclined tothe line some fifty or sixty 


being yet construeted. This causes a delay of 
twenty minutes, but the saving of time by the 
opening of the line so far amounts, nevertheless, 
to two hours and a half; and the journey from 
Paddington to Swansea by railway can now be 
done by express train in six hours forty minutes, 
distance about 210 miles. The line runs almost 
all the way close to the river up to Chepstow. 
An excursion train was to leave London on 
28th ult. for “‘ Chepstow Castle, Tintern Abbey, 
and the magnificent scenery of the Wye,” to 
return on Monday; the fares being 12s. and 


the carriages, and communicating with the 
steam whistle. By pulling this cord, the guard 
has it always in his power to produce a sound 
that will call the engineer’s attention. The 
| trial of the locomotives on the Mont Scemmer- 
jing has terminated. The prize of 20,000 
| ducats (1,000/.) has been awarded to the 
** Bavaria,” a locomotive constructed by M. 
Maffoi, of Munich. In informing M. Maffoi 
of the granting of the prize, the Austrian 
government, in accordance with the con- 
ditions laid down, gave him an order for 











8s. there and back!——The viaducts of the | twenty other locomotives of the same kind. 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Rail- |The Carlisle Journal of Saturday week has an 
way, at Coalbourn, near Stourbridge, and at | interesting article on the introduction of the 
Blakedown, near Kidderminster, are nearly | railway system into Spain. “It is proposed to 





completed: that at Hoo Brook is about being 
commenced : and those over the river Avon at | 


The greater part of the permanent way 
from Worcester to Stoke Prior is laid. In the} 
Mickleton tunnel the company are carrying on 
the works themselves by sub-contractors. 
The Directors of the York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick line are said to have entered into con- 
tracts for the erection of extensive workshops 
adjoining the old station at Gateshead. The 
company are to concentrate their several works 
at Gateshead. Mr. R. Cail is the contractor 
for the masonry; Messrs. Hawks, Crawshay, 
and Sons, for the iron roof; and Messrs. 
R. Stephenson and Co. for the machinery. 
The aggregate amount of traffic on railways in 
the United Kingdom, published weekly from 
the ist of January to the 13th September in- 
clusive, amounted to 10,313,333/.;  corre- 
sponding period of 1850, to 8,968,238/.; of 
1849, to 7,814,169/.; and of 1848, to 
7,046,682/. The gross receipts for the eight 
railways having termini in the metropolis 
amounted to 167,798/. for the week ending 








form a railway from the seaport of Santander, 
on the north coast of Spain, to Alerdel Rey, a 


| Fladbury, Hampton, and Aldington, are in distance of 85 miles; thence to Valladolid, a 
nd 


further distance of 75 miles; and ultimately 
to Madrid; the entire distance being 340 miles. 
This will constitute the most direct route of 
communication from London to Madrid. The 
journey between the two capitals now occupies 
a fortnight. As soon as the intermediate 
terminus at Valladolid has been attained, 
which will be in the course of four years, the 
distance will be accomplished with comfort in 
four days, and eventually, when the entire 
chain of railways shall have been completed, 
in three. This is no idle surmise. The work 
will be done. Already the contracts for the 
two first portions between Santander and 
Alerdel Rey, and between the latter place and 
Valladolid, have been let, and the works are to 
be proceeded with immediately.” The con- 
tractor is Mr. George Mould, of Coldale Hall, 
near Carlisle. The line will cross the Pyrennees 
at a height of 2,800 feet above the level of the 
sea. ‘The gauge will be that of England, 
namely, 4 feet 8} inches, which it has been 





13th September, and for corresponding week | 
of last year to 131,095/., showing an increase | 
of 36,7037. The increase on the Eastern | 


determined by the Cortes shall be the national 
gauge of Spain. Mr. Mould, it is said, has 
contracted to finish the line in all respects,— 


| Counties amounted to 1,358/., on the Great | furnishing engines, plant, and so forth, and 
| Western to 6,601/., on the Great Northern to | putting the whole into the hands of the com- 


5,2571., on the London, Brighton, and South | pany, in complete working condition, in the 





degrees. It has a brick arch with a stone top. 


Coast to 2,333/., on the London and Black- 
wall to 410/., on the North Western to 11,944/., 


on the South Western to 4,975/., and on the | 


South Eastern to 3,825/., making the total in- 


crease as above 36,703/., being 73.7 per cent. 


of the total increase of traffic on railways in 
the United Kingdom, leaving an increase of 
26.3 per cent. for the other lines; the aggre- 
gate receipts on which amount to about the 
same as on the metropolitan lines. In the 
week before last the returns exhibit the follow- 
ing results :—337,253/. were received on 6,456 
miles of raitway; for the corresponding period 
of 1850, on 6,151 miles, 287,488/. were re- 
ceived, showing an increase of 305 miles, or4.95 
per cent., and in the amount received of 
49,7651, or 17.31 percent. ‘The total amount 
received since Ist July was 3,724,891/.; for 


iyear 1855. The government guarantees the 
‘company 6 per cent. 





Competition, BrRaprorp.—A new chapel 
and schools are about to be erected by the 
| Independents at Lister-hills, on the Thornton 
road, Bradford. The chapel will accommodate, 
including the ebildren, nearly 900 worshippers, 
iwhile spacious schools will be attached. The 
i style of the building will be of the Geometrical 
Decorated period. Several designs were sub- 
‘mitted to the committee in competition, and, 
‘after examination, that of Messrs. Lockwood 
and Mawson was adopted. 
| Tue ArcHirecruraAL AssociaTION.— 
'The opening conversazione of the ensuing 
| session takes place this Friday evening (3rd). 
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CARVED FONT COVER, ULM CATHEDRAL, 





FONT COVER, ULM CATHEDRAL. | ported on light piers. The cathedral is a 
THis example of German Medieval wood- | magnificent specimen of fourteenth century | 
work is curious from the great variety of | work, consisting of a choir, with apse and 
ornament it exhibits. It is octagonal in plan, | nave, with double aisles on each side, and a 
and has a different arrangement of tracery for | fine western tower, which, however, like many 
each of its eight sides. It appears to have | of its continental brethren, still wants the 
been painted blue in the panels, vermilion in | spire with which it was originally intended to 
the hollows of the mouldings, and to have been finish it. The font and its woodwork appear 


gilt on the fillets and prominent parts of the! to be coeval with the structure itself, which | 
work. The font itself is richly sculptured :| contains many features deserving the attention | 


the whole stands under a stone canopy, sup-| of the architect. | 


IMPROVEMENT OF WORKMEN. | 

I HAVE read with much pleasure the various 
articles dedicated to the improvement of the 
working man, which have appeared in your 
useful journal, some emanating from yoursel ’ 
and others from various correspondents, and the 
recent excellent suggestions tending to improve 
and elevate the workman: may you and others 
goon in the good work and prosper. But 
there are stumbling blocks in the way, such 
as I fear will take many years to remove, 
“interested motives” of narrow minded em- 
ployers especially. This may seem strange, 
for I fancy I hear you say, it is the interest of 
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a master to have his men clever ; but there are 
some who do not think so, and grind their 
men down so much in their wages, that if they 
can live better than paupers, they have not a 
penny left for improvement, moral or other- 
wise. An establishment recently lauded by 
one of your contemporaries, does more in a 
week towards debasing the intellect of those 
who work for them, by placing it out of their 
power to devote either time or money to the 
acquirement of knowledge, than you or a 
dozen like you can do to elevate them in the 
scale of intellectual beings ina month. And 
this is not the only evil, for by their grinding 
system they are enabled to produce an article 
bearing the name, and approaching the outward 
appearance, of a similar one, and of course at 
a much less price than that made by a house 
that pays its workmen living wages,—so similar 
that the uninitiated are deceived; and, struck 
bythe difference in price, purchase the lowest, 
and only find out their error when it is too 


late ; for in this, asin the case of the quack | 


and physician, there are nineteen fools to one 
wise man: the quacks get the nineteen and 
make a fortune : the honest tradesman gets the 
one and just lives. In the face of such doings 
it seems almost hopeless to strive, for whilst 
the public grasp at the cheapest with so much 
avidity, they are encouraging a class of men, 
who are daily and hourly lowering the character 
of the workmen, in fact reducing them and 
their families to a degree scarcely above a 
** pauper,” by their grinding system. 
ONE woo Works. 





CHURCH NEWS. 

Canterbury.—St. Margaret’s church has 
undergone some extensive repairs and altera- 
tions. The chancel has been terminated by 
an apse, which removed the slanting end. 
The southern aisle has been slightly shortened, 
and by opening two arches under the tower 
a baptistry has been formed. A vestry has 
been added on the northern side opposite to 
the southern entrance-door. A stair turret 
has been placed at the north-western corner 
of the tower which serves as a support, and 
supplies a means of access to the belfry. The 
mullions have been restored in the windows, 
and the church cased with flint, having stone 
dressings. The interior of the apse has been 
fitted up with open seats of oak, and a slightly 
raised floor has been extended from the en- 
trance of the apse to the length of the eastern 
arcade. 


Maidstone.—It is proposed to enlarge St. 
Peter’s church, by extending the present 
transept and west end so as to obtain alto- 
gether about 1,000 sittings, of which 554 will 
be free. There will thus be 350 additional 
free sittings. The sum required will be about 
1,200/. 

Cheltenham.—The alterations and improve- 
ments in the parish church of St. Mary, 
which have been proceeding for several weeks 
past under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Humphris and Mr. Dangerfield, are now com- 
pleted. Increased accommodation has been 
obtained for about 100 persons, by the re- 
moval of the old school-room and the wall 
which separated it from the church, and the 
erection of a new gallery. The roof of the 
north gallery has been new timbered and 
renovated. More light has been introduced 
by the construction of a window in the front 
wall of the porch, and several ventilators have 
been formed in the galleries. 

Greinton.—The chancel of the church, dedi- 
cated to St. Michael and All Angels, at Grein- 
ton, is being restored and beautified, under 
the superintendence of Mr. D. Mackintosh, of 
Exeter. The east window, by Mr. Alfred 
Beer, of Exeter, contains figures of the Sa- 
viour’s crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension, 
surmounted by angels bearing sacred erablems. 
The side windows contain figures of Sts. Peter, 
Andrew, Philip, James, John, and Paul, the 
rest of the lights being filled in with orna- 
ments in the Early English style. ‘These win- 
dows are the gift of Mr. S. T. Kekewich, of 
Peamore, lord of the manor. 

Stanton (Chippenham).—The repairs of the 
larger part of the parish church of Stanton 


' St. Quinton, having been completed, the 18th 
ult. was appointed to celebrate its restoration. | 
Tbe repair has been made at the expense of, 
the patron, the Earl of Radnor, Viscount | 
Folkestone,and the Rev. C.G. Cotes, the rector. | 
It consists principally of the rebuilding of the | 

south aisle and porch; and the general resti- 
tution of what was decayed in the tower and 
main body of the church. The interior has 

| also been cleared and put into order; the pews 
being replaced by open seats, and the original 
oak roof being brought out by the removal of 

a modern ceiling. The space beneath the 
tower (which stands between the nave and 
chancel) has also been improved, by raising a 
low and heavy belfry floor, and by re-opening 
two old and badly displayed narrow light 
windows which were discovered blocked up 
by masonry in the thickness of the tower wall. 
‘lhe work was executed by Mr. Millar, of | 
Seagry, under the direction of Mr. Hakewill, | 

| architect. | 

Lymm.—The parish church of Lymn, | 

Cheshire, has been nearly altogether re-erected, | 

and was consecrated on Thursday week. The | 

lower portion of the tower of the old church, | 
built as is supposed in 1522,‘was considered of | 
sufficient strength to be allowed to stand. | 

This, says the Manchester Courier, is the only | 


portion of the ancient. church retained. The | 


‘edifice is in the decorated style, and consists 
|of a nave, side aisles, transepts, and chancel. 
The tower is at the west end. In the south 
aisle stands an ancient arch, surrounding a} 
pedestal which once held a piscina connected | 
with the side altar. A chapel connected with 
the ancient church, belonging to the Domvilles, 


in the new edifice still appears. In different 


windows, executed by Wailes, of Newcastle. 
The first is in the south aisle, and is given by 
Mrs. Leigh, of Manor-cottage, York: the 
second is on the east side of the south tran- 
sept, and is placed there by the late Rev. William 
Fox’s surviving children: the third is in the 
Domville chapel, belonging to Lymm-hall, and 
is given by Mr. James Barratt, the proprietor. 
The church, as now restored, is expected to 
accommodate 916 persons, nearly one-half 
free. A carved head, found under the 
foundation of the old church, and which 
must have been of an earlier date than the 
church itself [built, it is supposed, in 1322], 
is now affixed on the south-east end of 
the church, near the door of the vestry. 
The stonework of the new building was given, 
for the most part, by Mr. Trafford Trafford, 
from a quarry nearOutrington-hall. The pulpit 
also is built of stone from the quarry at Out- 
rington, and appeared to the Courier greatly 
to resemble Caen stone. The architect is Mr. 
John Dobson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, the 
designer of the railway station in that town. 

Otley.—Farnley Chapel has been rebuilt by 
Mr. F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley Hall. 





CLERKENWELL IMPROVEMENT ACT. 

Tus new Act transfers to the Corporation 
of London the powers given by earlier Acts to 
the Clerkenwell Improvement Commissioners, 
and empowers that body to borrow a sum not 
exceeding 80,000/. for the proposed improve- 
ments. It is enacted, by clause 1, that it 
should be lawful for the mayor, aldermen, and 
commons of the city of London, in council 
assembled, to complete the new street at 
Clerkenwell, and to alter and improve the line 
of the said new street, commencing at West- 
street, Saffron-hill, and terminating at Coppice- 
row, Clerkenwell. Also to widen and improve 
the eastern end of Charles-street, Great Saf- 
fron-hill; and to widen and improve the 


parts of the church are three stained-glass | 
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The 12th and 13th clauses enact that as the 
improvements by the Act authorised to be 
made will dislodge many labourers, artisans, 
and other poor persons, it shall be lawful for 
the mayor, aldermen, and commons to erect 
and build on the land by this Act vested in or 
authorised to be purchased by them, or on 
land which may be purchased by them for 


| that purpose, under the power hereinafter men- 


tioned, such and so many improved dwellings 


and lodging-houses for the poor, and to fit up 
the same with such conveniences and in such 
, manner as they shall from time to time think 


expedient, and to let the same when so erected, 


built, and fitted up as aforesaid, to such la- 


bourers, mechanics, and other poor persons, 


,at such weekly and other rents, and upon such 
_terms and conditions, as they shall see fit; the 


mayor, &c. to purchase any houses or land in 
the vicinity for such purpose. 

We may hope now to see the new street 
completed: its present condition is very dis- 
creditable. 

The last-named clauses are very important, 
and give an opportunity for the erection of 
properly adapted dwellings for the industrious 
classes which may have a good effect on 
similar erections by individuals afterwards. 





RECOVERY OF BUILDERS’ BILLS. 
CHAPMAN tv. WATERLOW. 


Tuts was an action in the Shoreditch County 
Court, September 27th, before Mr. Serjeant Storks, 
to recover the sum of 8/. for driving three piles in 
the river Thames for the purpose of mooring the 
oyster boats at Billingsgate Market. 

The defendant, who is carpenter to the corpora- 
tion of the city of London, disputed the claim on 
the ground that the work was so improperly per- 
formed that it was perfectly useless, the plaintiff 
having cut 5 feet off one of the piles, from which he 
was ordered by the clerk of the works to cut only 
18 inches; and having also dug a hole 3 feet 
6 inches deep to let in one of the piles, instead 
of driving it from the surface. 

The plaintiff, who is an experienced pile-driver, 
explained that the reason of his reducing the length 
was that the timber was not sound; and accounted 
for digging the hole in consequence of there being a 
complete forest of timber embedded in that part of 
the river, some of which was frequently found in a 
horizontal position. He had previously dug a 
depth of 2 feet 6 inches, and found an obstruction. 
The mode which he adopted was the proper one to 
ascertain whether there was any obstruction, after 
having probed the earth in the first instance, which 
was done. The piles were driven from 8 feet to 
10 feet deep, and were sufficiently secure to answer 
every purpose. 

Henry Lovell, one of the workmen employed by 
the plaintiff, deposed to the piles having been used 
for the purpose they were intended for ever since 
they were fixed, and that the work was substantially 
performed. Another witness gave similar evidence, 
and stated that during the last week he had counted 
no less than seventeen or eighteen vessels moored 
to the piles at one time. 

His Honour asked the defendant’s solicitor if he 
meant to contend that the plaintiff was entitled to 
nothing ?—The defendant’s solicitor said he did, 
and should be able to prove that the plaintiff had 
not only failed to use ordinary skill and judgment, 
but that he well knew at the time that he was not 
doing the work properly. 

His Honour.—But why was not the City car- 
penter, who was the contractor, present to see that 
the work was properly executed. The plaintiff was 
merely the workman, and if the work was of any 
use he is entitled to something. You must prove 
that the work was of no value whatever. 

The defendant's solicitor.—The plaintiff is not a 
journeyman, but a tradesman employed by the de- 
fendant. 

His Honovur.—But there is no special contract 
between the parties. 

Defendant's solicitor.—But the work is so in- 





eastern end of Cross-street, Great Saftron-hill, 
and to form a new street from Great Saffron- 
hill through Larkwood-court, into the said} 
first-mentioned new street. 

Clauses from 6 to 9 inclusive, furnish power | 
to the Corporation of the City of London, with | 
reference to the removal of the burial-ground 
of the parish of St. James, situate in Ray- 
street, Clerkenwell, which they are authorised | 
to lay—or any part thereof, as may be thought 
to be expedient—into the streets or ways;, 
compensation for the same to be settled by the 
Lord Bishop of London for the time being. | 





efficiently executed that my client has been obliged 
to secure it for temporary purposes, and will be 
compelled to draw the piles and drive them again. 
The learned gentleman referred his Honour to the 
case of Farnesworth v. Garrod (1 Camp. 38,) 
which was an action brought to recover the value 
of work and labour in building a wall to a house, 


‘and in which case it was held by Lord Ellenborough 


that the action being for meritorious services, and 
there being no beneficial service, the plainti:f was 
not entitled to be paid. 

His Honour.—I am obliged to you for so high 


,an authority, which sustains all I have said. 


the case you have cited the work was not only use 
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less but positively dangerous. The question is, | 
whether what the plaintiff has done is utterly use- 
less and of no effect, or whether the party is enti- | 
tled to anything, and ifso, what? It may be that) 
he is entitled to 8/., or that the work is not worth | 
8s. It is entirely a question of quantum meruit. 
Mr. John Gouldham, clerk of Billingsgate- 
market, was of opinion that the piles were not 
driven a sufficient depth. The witness stated that 
it was found necessary to secure them to the plat- 
form with bolts. 
The defendant’s nephew deposed that the plaintiff 
cut the timber shorter than he was directed. Witness 
urged him to complete the work before the com- 
mencement of the oyster season, in order that the 
bolts might be fixed, but for which there would 
have been no necessity had the work been properly 


done. : 
His Honour said, that the last witness put the 





proposed to be opened on Wednesday, the 
20th ult. It is intended for fifty-six lodgers. 
The interior has much the appearance of a 
ship’s cabin, veryneatly fitted up. The building 
alone (which is 75 feet by 25 feet) cost about 
7001. 








Gooks. 


The Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth Century. 
By M. Dicsy Wyatt, Architect. Part I. 
London, 1851: Day and Son, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. 

THE intention of this work is to present a 

faithful record of the characteristics of those 

productions displayed at the Great Exhibition 
which best illustrate the present condition of 





Miscellanea. 


THe Sup-MaRingE TELEGRAPH. — The 
cable telegraph appears to have been a bungled 
business altogether, being not only blemished 
with “imperfect or dangerous” junctions, but 
actually half a mile too short! The worst of 
it, too, is, that it was precisely where it hag 
,Tun short, namely, close to the French 
|that the former line got chafed and broken 
amongst the rocks, necessitating the formation 
of this very cable which, has thus run short of 

the spot whose dangers it was formed to com. 
| pete with! Moreover, it appears that even in 
the mere running of it out, such was the ten. 
_derness of the article, that in clearing hitches, 
‘into which it somehow got entangled, “the 





defendant's case completely out of court. The only | the Industrial Arts, accompanied by such de- | general impression on board was that some 


case for the defendant was, that the work was of no 
use, when, in plain English, it had been used ewer| 
since. He quite agreed in the abstract principle | 
urged by the defendant’s attorney, that a man who | 
undertakes to do work, undertakes to do it pro- | 
perly. But where was the City carpenter sleeping | 
all this time? He was the contractor, and was! 
bound, in the discharge of his duty, to see that the 
work was properly done. It was not only the 
authority to which he (his Honour) had been re- | 
ferred, but there was an abundance of cases, in| 
which it was held that a man cannot recover upon | 
a quantum mervit, unless he prove the work to be 
of some value. In the case which had been cited, 
the wall was not only of no value, but worse than 
useless, and it was upon that principle the case was 
decided. A party must not only go the length of 
saying that the work is of no use whatever, but that 
it has not been used for the purpose for which it 
was intended. In this case the piles were used ; 
and could it be said that the man was to have 
nothing at all? The action here was not upon a 
special contract, but upon a general order, and it 
was perfectly clear that the piles had been used up 
to the present time. Everything that had been set 
up in law in support of the defendant’s case had 
been beaten down by his own witnesses. The 
plaintiff was clearly entitled to recover, and he (his 
Honour) should order the amount to be paid imme- 
diately. The real history of the case was, the Board 
of Works were not satisfied with the defendant, and 
he had thrown the blame upon the plaintiff. 





IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 

Tue last report of the Society for Improving 
the Condition .f the Labouring Classes gives 
the following instances of measures now being 
taken :— 

Some time since a deputation from the 
East and West India Dock Company visited 
the society’s lodging-houses, and also the 
family houses at Bagnigge-wells: the depu- 
tation consisted of John Scott, Esq. chairman ; 
Edward M. Danuhe, Esq., deputy chairman ; 
Edward Knight, Esq., superintendent; and 
H. Martin, Esq., engineer. The result has 
been the erection of about sixty model-houses 
for workmen in the docks, near the West 
India Dock station on the Blackwall Railway, 
consisting of two and four rooms each; the 
rent.of the two-roomed houses being 2s. 3d. 
and 2s. 6d. per week, and for the four-roomed 
houses, 4s. to 4s. 8d. per week: they are now 
completed and tenanted, and present alto- 
gether a most comfortable appearance. ‘The 
Company have also, within a few rods of the 
above dwellings, set out forty allotment. gar- 
dens, of about 12 poles each, with which the 
tenants are much pleased. 

The Earl of Abergavenny, the Baroness 
Le Despencer, and the Marquis Camden, have 
commenced building new cottages on their 


scriptive matter as the taste and knowledge of 
Mr. Wyatt may supply. The first part con- 
tains four plates, beautifully lithographed in 
colours by Day and Son, viz., Kiss’s ‘Amazon,’ 
specimens of lacquer work from Lahore, dagger 
and sheath in Damascene work, and specimens 
of embroidery from Tunis. ‘To the author we 
suggest the value of a scale to the drawings, 
or other means of learning the actual size of 
the original; and to the publisher, the intro- 
duction of tissue paper. In our copy we have 
a double of the dagger on the letter-press 
opposite, : 

As an example of the written matter, we give 
a passage from the introduction: the writer is 
speaking of the coincidence observable between 
the mental and physical requirements of nations 
and the development of appropriate manufac- 
tures,—the forms and processes of which have 
been from age to age commemorated on great 
occasions : he says,— 

“There can be little doubt that what the 
Olympic games and the imperial solemnities 
and triumphs were to Greece and Rome, her 
expositions have been to France. As the 
traditions of the industrial arts of Greece and 
Rome faded away, and new processes were 
developed by the Christian element, the carvers, 
the painters, the embroiderers, the mosaic- 
workers, and goldsmiths of Byzantium held 
their festival in the inauguration of Santa 
Sophia. In the glorious feasts of Haroun-el- 
Raschid, the oriental variations from Greek 
practice asserted their independent existence. 
The sum of the modifications induced by lapse 
of years on the fountain of art workmanship 
springing from these sources were respectively 
represented in the inauguration of the cathe- 
dral of St. Denis and the mosque of Corduba, 
the former illustrating the nascent processes of 
Gothic, the latter of Moorish art, the former 
of these two series of processes to accomplish 
their destiny, and reach their climax, in the 
construction of Cologne Cathedral, the latter 
in that of the Alhambra. The great religious 
anniversaries of the middle ages were so many 
vast fairs at which exhibitions of industry took 
place: the glorious festivals and mascherate 
of Sienna, Florence, Pisa, and Venice, were 
celebrations of the first triumphs of commercial 
enterprise, and their records, perhaps, better 
illustrate conditions of medizval supply and 
demand than those of any other states through- 
out Europe.” 

If carried out as it is begun, this will make 
a truly beautiful work. 

The Plate Glass Dealers and Builders’ Agsist- 
ant. London: Blades and Co, 

A userwt tariff and ready reckoner for plate 

glass, which should have the effect, at all 





estates. The Marquis Camden has just com- 
wre a pair, near the first station from Tun- | 
ridge Wells, on the Hastings Railway, with | 
three sleeping-rooms to each, which the! 
steward, W. Roper, Fsq., informed the agent | 
did not cost more than 120/., and which he | 


events, of pointing out at what small cost the 
great advantage of plate glass may now be 
obtained, 





New Nationat Gauttery.—The com- 


‘portions of the uncoiled strand must have 
pierced the gutta percha covering, and touching 
_the copper wires have destroyed the insulation,” 
It was found, certainly, that, in the meantime, 
the insulation still exists, but what sort of in- 
strument is this to brave the dangers in store 
for it, if thus liable to utter destruction even in 
the laying of it down? As to the “joins” or 
| imperfections in it at intervals, it would ap 
from what is said of them that the “cable” 
does not merit the name it bears: at least we 
never heard of such imperfections or such 
out-and-out “joins” at any one or more in- 
tervals in any line of new cable, however 
long. The Morning Herald, we observe, 
closes a long detail of the mishaps which 
occurred in paying it out, by saying very 
dubiously, “The question is, how long will 
this submarine electric telegraph last?” This 
is indeed a dubious question. But it remains 
to be seen yet how the dangers of the French 
coast are to be met at all; for these are just 
where they were, a mere gutta-perchaed wire 
being spliced on to the end of the cable and 
run ashore as before.———The Spectator de- 
scribes a renewed attempt to remedy “the 
cutting in two of the telegraphic cord on the 
rocks forming the French shore.” ‘This con- 
sists in simply stringing on a gutta-perchaed 
wire a series of cast-iron beads or bored balls 
and cylinders or bugles. Here it does not 
seem to be observed, that not only would the 
whole strain still rest on the mere gutta- 
perchaed wire, but the evil would be increased 
both by the weight of the cast-iron and the 
constant friction of the “ beads and bugles” 
on the gutta-percha. 


BuiLpers’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
As would be observed by many of our readers 
in our impression of 13th inst., the fourth 
anniversary dinner of this now well-established 
and thriving institution has been announced 
for Wednesday, the 29th inst., at the London 
Tavern. It is very desirable that a strong and 
imposing body of stewards should be now 
enlisted, and as the sole liability of any one 
steward consists merely in a one-guinea ticket, 
Yor which the London Tavern provides him 
| with an excellent if not an irresistible quid pro 
| quo, we hope that gentlemen desirous of pro- 
moting the interests of this beneficent and 
valuable institution by becoming stewards, 
will be pleased to forward their names to the 
Secretary without delay, The chairman to be 
Supported on the oceasion, as already an- 
/nounced, is Mr. T. Grissell, the president of 
| the institution. 


|. Instirurion ror Decaygep LonpoN 
|Mercuants.—An edifice is in course of erec- 
tion at Rowlands Castle, Hampshire, to be 
called Stansted College, and to be devoted to 
the maintenance of “ six decayed merchants of 
ithe City of London, having no resources of 
‘their own, or an income not exceeding 2. 
| wyeer, being widowers or bachelors of good 
character, and Protestants, above sixty years 





considered might be built anywhere for 1507. /mission appointed to consider the question of of age.” The building is expected to be ready 


The Messrs. Randall, of Maiden-lane, | 
King’s-cross, are rebuilding the whole of their | 
workmen’s cottages. Nine have been com-| 
pleted, five are in progress, and about ten 
more remain to be done. 

The agent has also inspected the new iron | 
model lodging-house for very respectable 
mechanics, erected also in Maiden-lane, by a| 
gentleman from Liverpool, and which was 


a new site, report that they give the preference 
to one on the side of Kensington Gardens 
adjoining the Bayswater-road. A paddoek 


between Kensington Palace and that road 
would have also been recommended, but, 
though not within the boundary of the gar- 
dens, it would necessitate the destruction of 
many beautiful trees, and also interfere with 
the gardens. 


‘for habitation early in the ensuing spring: 
| The inmates are to receive each 40/. yearly, 
| with a monthly allowance of 6/. towards the 
expenses of a common table, and coals. Pro- 
vision has also been made for the remuneration 
of a chaplain, medical officer, and servants, 
and certain trustees, in whose names 20,000). 
/have been invested by Mr. Charles Dixon, of 
| Stansted, Sussex, as a fund for the purpose. 
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City Sewers AMENDMENT Act.—The| ArcH#&oOLOGICAL.— The hints given by 
Court of Common Council, on Thursday in| Mr. Deck, in a paper read before the Archeo- 
last week, gave authority to the Commission- | logical Institute, upon the various relics of 
ers of Sewers to carry out the provisions of| antiquity found at Wilbraham, says a Cam- 
the Amended City Sewers’ Act. The commis-| bridge paper, have been followed up by the 
sioners give notice, amongst others, that no} Hon. R. C. Neville, in exploring these sub- 
vault or cellar, under any house or building, | terranean aboriginal remains. Labourers have 
in any court (defined to mean an alley, pas- | been employed for the last three weeks upon 
sage, or place not having a road or carriage- | the spot adjoining that where the remarkable 
way) can be let for occupation, or suffered to| crown, war instruments, and human remains 
be occupied separately as a dwelling. Penalty | were found last year. The excavations have 
21., and 10s. a day. Nor any vault or cellar) brought to light many curious relics of past 
under any house or building, in any street, | ages, principally of the Iron or Saxon period, 
unless such vault or cellar be in every part amongst which are several spear-heads, the 
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(ADVERTISEMENT. | 
IRON BRIDGES AND PIERS. 


DrepGe’s taper balance, on tension, in small 
bridges, with the same weight of iron, is three 
times the strength of the common principle, and 
this advantage rapidly increases to ten, twenty, and 
forty times, and so on, as bridges are increased in 
span; and in point of safety and inflexibility, it is 
equally superior. Dredge’s taper balance girder 
possesses the same relative advantages over the 
common girder bridge.—Jamzs DrepGe, Bath. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. __ 
“+” Belfast (the solution of the problem in question 





thereof at least eight feet in height, measured | umbo or bosses of shields, the knife or dagger, 
from the floor to the ceiling; nor except, at bronze fibule, beads of baked earth, glass | 
least, three feet of its height be above the sur- | ornaments known by the name of Druids’) 
face of the adjoining street; nor unless fronted | beads or amulets, and several vases, containing | 
at the outside by an open area, at least two calcined human bones.—-The monthly meet- 


feet six inches wide, extending from sixinches ing of the Bedfordshire Archeological Society | (book, if sent, will not be ne 


below the level of the floor upwards to the was held at the society’s rooms on Tuesday in | 
surface of the street. And in all cases where | week before last, Rev. B. E. Bridges in the 
such vault or cellar may be used separately as chair. It was proposed for consideration that | 


a dwelling, the same must also be effectually the next meeting should be held on the 21st of 


drained and lighted, and have a floor con-| 
structed, together with a fireplace, chimney, | 
water-closet, and dust-bin therein, to the satis- | 
faction of the Commissioners of Sewers of the 
city of London. Penalty for every offence 2/., 
and 10s. a day for every day such vault or 
cellar is occupied. Every vault, cellar, or 
underground room in which any person shall | 


October, at Elstow, in order that the church | 
and other objects of interest might be exa-| 
mined.——On Wednesday week a meeting of | 
the St. Alban’s Architectural and Archzologi- | 
cal Society was held in the Court-house, St. | 
Alban’s. The chair was occupied by the Rev. | 
Dr. Nicholson, one of the vice-presidents, in 
the absence of the Earl of Verulam, presi- | 





pass the night, shall be deemed to have been | dent of the Society. After some usual routine | 
occupied as a dwelling within the meaning of | business, a paper was read “ On the Construc- | 
the Act. The above provisions come imme-| tion, Intention, and Use of the Pyramids of| 
diately into operation, except as relates to| Lower Egypt,” by Mr. J. P. Aston Key. The 
vaults, cellars, and underground rooms let or| author considered them as temples dedicated 
occupied as dwellings before the 24th of July, | to Ophite worship. A fragmentary paper was 
1851, wherein they come into operation on| read by Mr. Lowe, chiefly of an_ecclesiastic 
the expiration of six months from that date. | character; and Mr. Byrne exhibited some 
Bristot ACADEMY OF THE Fine Arts. | specimens of British gold coin. 
—The sixth exhibition of the Bristol Academy} ReGistration or Common LopGtne- 
for the promotion of the Fine Arts, of the| Houses.—According to the recent Act for the 
works of living artists, opened on Wednesday, | well ordering of common lodging - houses 


at the Academy’s Rooms, St. Augustine’s-| (14 & 15 Vict. c. 28), all such places are to be | { 


parade. According to the Mirror, the exhibi-| regulated and registered. Within three | 
tion, as a whole, is very successful, being far | months, that is before the 24th of the ensuing | 
superior, in point of general excellence, to | month, the authorities empowered to execute | 


those of former years. Many of the paintings|the Act are to keep registers of common | 


are very meritorious. Amongst the exhibitors | lodging-houses, and as the new law will b 
are—Barraud, Brett, Branwhite, Carmichael, | shortly enforced the contents should be made 
Clint, Curnock, Cooper, Davis, Duffield, Es-| public. The metropolitan police commise 
sex, Fripp, Fielding, Fisher, Hewitt, Holmes, | sioners are to enforce the Act within the police | 


Herring, Horlor, Hovell, Henshaw, Jackson, | district, local boards of health in other places, | 
Jackson, jun., Joy, Jones, S. C., Jutsum, | and by justices in petty sessions. The keepers | till the sith of October; previous 


was adopted as giving the mode of obtaining the constant 
amr ey which is not the case with the solution kindly 
sent by +). 

“J. L.,” “W.H. K.” (shall not be overlooked), “J. B.,” 

Limehouse (the persons in question profess more than 
they can possibly perform, and are therefore to be sus- 
pected), “A.J.” (we have no information concerning 
“* the Poor Man’s Peel Monument for the City’), “J... 
; lected), “C.” (under our 
mark), “J.T.” (ditto), “R. or” Berks cae notice of 
Paine’s Gas referred to was under the head of “* America”), 
‘* Zeta” (we have arule of conduct, to which, whether it 
be right or wrong, we adhere. We do “look a gift horse 
in the mouth” as closely as one for which we pay. We 
have a full appreciation of our correspondent’s abilities, 
and are always very glad when we can consistently avai} 
ourselves of them), “ An Architect,” (may take the first 
part of the proceeding as a reply to his foolish letter. We 
will not indorse anonymous insults), ‘ E. 8.,” “C. M. E.,” 
“T. L.” (shall have them), “ Very old Subscriber,” 
‘* Philosophus,” “ Day and Son,” “B. B.,” “Messrs. L. 
and Co.,” “‘ Messrs. B.,” “J. B.,” City, “ A. B.” (the ten- 
ders have not reached us), “H.C.” (we are forced uni- 
formly to decline this request: write for Weale’s Cata- 
logue), “J. S.” (shall appear), “ A Subscriber.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN 2 
ERECTION. RESTORATION, OR ENRICHMENTS OF 
HES 


CHURCHES. 

YO BE SOLD, for delivery immediate] 

after the close of the Exhibition, a very RICHLY-CARVE 
PERPENDICULAR GOTHIC SCREEN, in Wainscot Oak, 
executed ay! to show the superiority and accuracy of 
JORDAN'S PATENT MACHINE CARVING for such Works at 
the Great Exhibition. The screen is m the main avenue of the 
Crystal Palace (No. 80). Its size is about 18 feet wide and 13 feet 
igh.—Applications for purchase of the screen, of other works at 
thes ame stand, to be at JORDAN'S MACHINE CARVING 

WORKS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, near the Suspension-bridge. 


r x y , 
LTAR PIECE AND COMMUNION 
TABLE TO BE DISPOSED OF.—The Committee for 
conducting the repairs of Christ Church, Spitalfields, havi 
egun Various alterations in the chancel, have at their DISPOSA 
the present elegant ALTAR PIECE, which is well adapted for any 
church of classic architecture. It comprises a complete order of 
Roman Doric, extending 21 feet in width, ty about 15 feet in 
height ; the centre part, projecting about 9 inches, consists of two 
beautiful Doric columns with their entabiature, and two corre- 
sponding pilasters at the extremities ; the fringes and soffites are 
enriched with triglyphs and mutules, and the metopes between 
are decorated with carvings of Cherubim in bold relief; the space 








| behind the columns and pilasters is filled up with handsome 


moulded panelling in two heights, the upper els containi 
the Decatogue, &c. The whole of the above ts puinted ins tenitation 
of various kinds of marble ; but it is considered that the material is 
entirely wainseot. Also, t t WAINSCOT COMMUNION 
| TABLE, the legs of which are carved with scrollwork, having 
horned capitals and claws of exquisite workmanship. The above 
may be inspected in its original —- at the church any day 
y to which date any communi- 


a aang: J : Po 2 . | eation on the subject may be mad ith shi 
Knight, J. P., Knight, C. P., Linnell, Nay-| of common lodging-houses are to be required | SOii YouNG, No. 3, King-street, Cheapside, ue ME. 


smith, Patten, Prout, Pritchard, Parkman, | to register their houses, and a register is to be 


Poole, Rippingille, Tucker, Stephanoff, Tovey, | kept, with information as to the situation of | 


Vickers, Williams, Walter, Wilmot, Willis, | every such house, and the number of lodgers 
Woods, West, &c. A novel and interesting | authorised to be received therein. “‘ After one 
feature in the present exhibition is the archi-| month after the giving of such notice to 
tectural designs, contributed by Messrs. S. C. | register, as by this Act provided, the keeper of 
Fripp, Gabriel and Hirst, Gingell, Hansom, | any common lodging-house, or any other per- 
Lloyd, Pope, Bindon and Clark, Underwood, | sons, shall not receive any lodger in such 
Macey, Bell, Essex, and Pryce. house until the same has been inspected and 
Worcester ScHoot or Desicx.—A| approved for the purpose, by some officer ap- 
meeting of the subscribers to the Government | pointed in that behalf by the local authority, 
School of Design established at Worcester was|and has been registered as by this Act 
held'on Wednesday, in last week, to appoint a! provided.” 
committee and officers, and adopt rules for) THe Ssor_ acainst Sr, SrerHen’s, 
future management. Sir E. H. Lechmere,| WALBRook.—We have often urged the re- 
Bart., presided. The attendance was not very | moval of the bookseller’s shop which is stuck 
numerous. Lord Ward was appointed presi-| against the tower of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
dent, and the mayor ez officio vice-president. | as well for its miserable ugliness as the in- 
A managing committee also was appointed, creased danger from fire the church runs in 
The school was to be opened on the Ist inst, | consequence. Since the reparation of Wren’s 
Burnp Estimares.—TYenders for painting| work the appearance of the outside of the 
at St. Luke’s Church, Old-street (Mr. Christie, | house has been improved: it is still an ex- 











architect), have been opened, and the follow- | crescence, but it is not quite such an ugly one 


ing appear to be the results :— ‘as it was. What we want to mention, how- 
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ROBERTS, late ROBERTS and HILL, 
| @ respectfully informs the public that he has REMOVED 
| fro No. 15, Compton-street to No. 3, St. John-street-road, 
| Clerkenwell, where he continues carrying on the business of well- 
| sinking and boring in all its branches, on the most reasonable 
terms. — Tools for sale or hire. 
ENNET?’S THERMOMETERS, 65, 
Cheapside.— Railways, baths, churches, gardens, and chy- 
mists SUPPLIED with every kind of THERMOM ETER at ‘this 
| manufactory, where 1,000 may be had for 501, or may be selected 
| from, at 1a each, in 8inch boxwood frames; larger sizes to suit 
| every place. sy and climate. Barometers at equally moderate 
rices.—BENNETT, Watch, Clock, and Instrument Maker to the 


| oyal Observatory, the of Ordnance, the Admiralt 
the Queen.—5, Cheapside. ‘ wamneene 


‘ tT , _ 

IGHTNING CONDUCTORS. — 

RK. 8. NEWALL and CO., Patentees of the Copper Rope 

| Lightning Conductor, beg to inform the nobility, clergy, &., that 

| they supply Lightning Conductors, with the point and al! staples 

| complete for fixing, at one shilling the foot, whatever the altitude 
of the ss intended to be protected. 

R. 8. NEWALL and CO.’s Patent Copper Rope Conductor is 
being _— by architects, engineers, and scientific men in all parts 
of the kingdom. 

References are permitted te Mr. Trimen. of the Adelphi; Mr. 
| James Mitchell, of Leicester.—Office and Warehouse, 130, Strand, 
| London. Manufactory, Gateshead-on-Tyue. Warehouse, 30, Queen- 
| street, Glasgow. 


(GUTTA, PERCHA” TUBING.—May be 
| buried for years, without injury. and it is therefore 
| valuable = jaws — chem? a , It is peculiarly 

valuable for liquid manure, drain, and soil pipes. Being a non- 
conduetor, it i: not affected by the frost i . 
| summer, like metal or leather. Its strength is ext vs 
| small half-ineh diameter tubing having resi & pressure of 350 |be. 














| ever, is a piece of ingenuity shewn inside, by | o> {he square inch, without bursting. ‘The smaller sizes may be had 


| in 100 feet, and the larger in 50 feet lengths. The joints are easily 


messages in lieu of bells. Every variety of articl ufact 
| by the GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, Patentees.1s. Whart, 
City-road, London; and sold by their wholesale dealers, x 





RUBBER TUBING, for Gas Fittings, Chemical Purpos 
i ps, 4c—J AMES LYNE HANCE DCR, 
Sole Manufacturer (and Licensee), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, 
| London, begs to invite the attention of Architects, Builders, 
| Bpgineers, and the trade generally, to the Vulcanized India- 
Ru Tubing, which is now manufactured from 1-8-inch bore 
in lengths from 50 to 100 feet, and of variousstre ngths, 
QUID MANURE, and for con- 
ATER to BATHS in DWELLING-HUUSES and 
ufactured to resist great pressures of any 


may be be had on application to the 
Manufact« . 


Pickering ........+-+++- £647 0 
Elston ..-sceessssseee. 600 0 | whichthestructurehas beencleverly transformed | made. Asa conductor of sound it is most valuable for conveying 
Pullager....--++-+++- «++ 555 0 from a shallow hut of a house into a large hand- 
Metcalf ....0e+eese+-eee S44 0 some bookcase! The floor on each story has | 
ee sic texeoves tes ™ - es been cut away ina semicircular form (the front | PATENT VULCANIZED INDIA. 
Clifford ...-.-- oat: ae - © wall being the chord line), an iron railing put 5), pivines, Manure 
Roflway--cversere-s-0+- 408 0 round each opening, and the walls throughout 
Seren ses an oovennenaees be : lined with books, so that on entering the shop | 
Grist ossscssceersseres 438 3 land looking up you see right away to a| Kuve sisniederscintectnin we 
ee 430 0 domical light in the roof, and may get up to | Hosk oe the purposes for which it is applied. VULCANIZED 
Sherwood ....... eaten 8 the various levels by means of a light circular | wong Or WATE 
TORE Miscas oes cbve.e (OD 0 cast-iron staircase in the south-east corner.* | enath and sine to order. 

0 . 

0 


{ * Asa morsel of information we may say that a stair- 
case of this sort, about 4 feet 3 inches diameter, costs 18s. 


E. T. Archer (acce ted) .. 350 


ONE OF THE CANDIDATES. | a step, 


ory. 
N.B. VULCANIZED WASH ERS and SHEET RUBBER or 

Steam and Hot Water Pipes, and Packings for Pistons and Gland. 
| Boxes of Steam Engines, cut any size te order. 
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N ARCHITECT, in practice in London, 

has a VACANCY for a PUPIL. A moderate premium will 

be expected.— Address C. C., Office of * The Builder,” 1, York-street, 
Covent-garden. 


CIVIL ENGINEER has a VACANCY 
for an ARTICLED PUPIL, who would have unusual 
advantages for learning the practical part of the profession. 
Premium required.—Application to be made either personally or 
by_ letter (prepaid), to GEORGE CORPE, Esq, Solicitor, 
38. Lincoln’s-inn-fielkds, 4 
_TO MASTER CARPENTERS. 7 
PRE Friends of a strong active Youth are 
desirous of APPRENTICING him toa CARPENTER, &c.; 
any person requiring one as an In-door Appreutice, may apply, by 
letter in the first instance, stating terms and particulars, to 











Mr. H. GILES, No. 4, Charlotte-street, Portland-piace. No objec- | 


tion to the country. ; iu ae 
GENTS WANTED by an established 
Life and Fire Assurance Society, for the various Districts 
embraced in the circulation of this Paper, to whom a liberal com- 
mission will be made, and every facility sfforded for the establish- 
ment of a successful agency.— Address, X. Y_Z.,care of Messrs. Castle 
and Lamb, News-agents, Bull Head-court, Newgate-street, London. 





“& GENTS.—Any respectable parties having 


influential connection amongst Contractors, Builders, or | 
others, may hear of a LUCRATIVE AGENCY in Town, or any | 


large t 0 
names and address, with references, to ; 5 
Gracechurch-street. A commission will be given upon any parti- 





wn in the Country, by addressing a note, stating their 


cular contract. No notice will be taken of personal application, or | 
parties applying for others. —27th Sept. 1851. | 


WATE D, a STONEWARE POTTER, 
to make Socket, Junction, and other Pipes for town 
drainage.—Apply, by letter, to C. M., Post-office, Bridgewater. 


superintend the carrying out of BUILDING WORKS 
andGEN FERAL REPAIRS.—The party applying must be a Carpen- 
ter by trade. —Address. stating where last employed, and terms, to 
D. A., Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-Garden. 
TO BUILDERS and GENTLEMEN purchasing unfinished 
_ Houses, and finding their own Materials. x a 
V TANTED to take the JOINER’S WORK 
of a few HOUSES from the carcase, for which the Adver- 
tiser is willing to CONTRACT.—Address to F. 8. M., at the Office 
f* The Builder.” 1, York-street, Covent-Garden. 





‘TO PLASTERERS. 
aa at Pd 
was TED, a respectable steady Man as 
FOREMAN, to superintend plasterers in a large mann- 
facturing town. One who has held a similar situation would be 
* bene or gaemmees stating terms, to H. B., Box 36, Post-office, 
auchester. 








— : TET ~ ° 
was TED, in a large Building Firm in 
Town. a good practical Man, as TIME and STORE- 
KEEPER; he must be competent to measure timber and joiners’ 
work, and well accustomed to the usual routine of the trade.— 
Apply by letter only, pre-paid, stating particulars, to A. B., 55, 
Cloudesley-terrace, Islington. 


hae Ae Pl ch ae Pu ba ’ a7 7 ry 

was fED, EVENING EMPLOYMENT, 

at a moderate remuneration, with an Architect or a 

Builder, by a Young Man of s'x vears’ experience in the profession, 

who is engaged in an office till 5 p.»m.—Address M. N., Mr. Bett’s, 
27, Royal Exchange, north side. 


y ANTED by a middle-aged steady active 
Man, a SITUATION as SHOP or GENERAL FORE- 
MAN toa BUILDER. Has been several years engaged in both 
espacities, and can well recommended by his employers.— 
Direct A. B., 81, Lower Marsh, Lambeth. _ 
3 TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 40, 
a SITUATION as FOREMAN in the PLUMBING, 
PAINTING, and PAPERHANGING. Can measure and esti- 
mate. if required. Apply toJ. H., No.2, Suffolk-street, Pentonville 
a TO TIMBER MERCHANTS 
y JANTED, by a respectable CLERK and 
FOREMAN, of good business habits, and general 
knowledge of the timber trade, a SITUATION to conduct the 
business of a wharf or yard in town or couutry. Has been employed 
in a similar capacity many years.—Address, W., 24, Nelson-street, 
Southwark, London 
_TO BULLDERS AND CUNTRACTURS. 
7ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 27, a 
SITUATION as CLERK OF WORKS or GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT. He has had many years’ experience in 
conducting large undertakings, in drawing, measuring, levelling, 
&c. Satisfactory references can be given.—Address J. H., Office of 
“ The Builder,” 1, York-st. Covent-garden. 
TO BRICK MAKERS, BUILDERS. AND OTHERS. o 
\ 7ANTED,a SITUATION as FOREMAN 


ina BRICK or TILE MANUFACTORY, by a Person 




















who is experienced in the management of different soils. and | 


thoroughly understands the business in all its branches. Unex- 
ceptiouable references as to character and ability can be had — 
ddress, A. B., Fox and Crown Inn, Highgate, Middlesex. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c &c 





&e. 
yj ANTED, a SITUATION as GENERAL | 


FUREMAN, or FOREMAN-BRICKLAYER, by a re- 
epectable person who such situations in several large 
firms (and who is not particular to town or country), and who is 
used to measuring and taking out erm Satisfactory testi- 
monials can be given —Address to 8. RK. (post-paid), Mr. Coombe’s 
Library, Bentley-crescent, Kingsland-gate. Islington. 


A FULLY qualified Architectural Draughts- 


man is open to an ENGAGEMENT. Terms moderate.— 
Address A. B., at Mr. Mack's, 147, Strand. 


TO PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 
COMPETENT PERSON, who has for 
many years conducted a fi e business in the above 


rst-rat 
line. is now open to another ENGAGEMENT.— Apply, by letter, 
&. M. J., 21,S0uth Molton-street, Bond-street. 


CLERK of WORKS having completed 
the building upon which he has been engaged, is desirous | 
of obtaining an APPOINTMENT. Keferences and testimonia's | 
as to capability can be obtained from the various architects under 
whom the applicant has carried out works, and from the gentleman, 
now in London, for whom the building was completed. No objec- 
tion to the country.—Apply, by letter, to A. B.. 47. Long-acre. 
TO BUILDERS. 
BUILDER’S 
ENGAGEMENT, in town or country. He thoroughly 
understands his business, writes a fine hand, and is an excellent | 
draughtsman. References and security of the first description. 
As a permanent situation is sought, a small salary only required. 


—Address, C. C., Mrs. Brown's, New t, - 
Pin yg AY ews Agent, 5, Lower Copenhagen 

















TO BUILDERS, 
ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 


—5l. and the most exact and neatest model of the Great 


, at Messrs. Rigbys, | 


Va NTED ae FOREM AN. competent to} worthy of preservation, as giving within a limited space a faithful 
d a sil, av shirts | 


CLERK desires an_ ‘ 


THE BUILDER. 


Now ready, price 15s. 


ARTS IV 


DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


d Subjects, completing the Work. . 
And Bubjects, com ETCH. BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. _ 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars ; at 
Nyde-park ; and of all »ksellers. le 


Complete in Three handsome Volumes, price Three Guineas, 
STAL DESCRIPTIVE and 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of- the GREAT 
EXHIBITION of the WORKS of INDUSTRY of ALL 
| NATIONS, 1851. . 
| This Work is also published in Five Parts: Parts 1 and 2, price 
10s. each, and Parts 3, 4. and 5, price 15s. each j 
i SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. | 
Official Catalogue Office. 29, New Bridge street, Blackfriars, at 
Hyde-park, and of all Booksellers. 


} ’ rye ™~ a a 7 " 

FFICIAL CATALOGUE. — FOURTH 

} CORRECTEDand IMPROVED EDITION, dated September 
15th, with the additions from Sweden, &c., price 1s. sd. 

The Official Catalozue may also be had bound with the Indexes 
| of Names and Articles, and all the British and Foreign Priced | 
| Lists, with Lists of Jurors, Loca! Committees, &e.. price 73. 64. 

SPICER BROTHERS. Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office. 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, at 
Hyde-park, and of all Booksellers. 


GREAT EXHIBITION. 
| FJUEXTS HANDBOOK COMPLETE, 


j 





' 
| 








Price 6s. 
| By ROBERT HUNT. Professor of Mechanical Science, 
} Government Sehool of Miues. ae 
| ™ Every care has been taken to render this hs poate a record 


description of certainly oue of the most remarkable events which | 
| has ever taken place upon this island, or in the world—the 
| gathering together from the ends of the earth, of the products 
| 4 human industry, the efforts of human thought.”"—Eztract from 
*reface. j 
| “The most instructive guide to the Exhibition while it is open 
| —we have no doubt that this * Hand-Book ’ will become hereafter 
| one of the most popular mementoes and histories of the actual 
| gathering of the nations.”— Athenvum & Fa 
| **The most complete and popular guide published. Useful in 
| the Exhibition. and agreeable afterwards as a reminiscence of what | 
was seen in the great year of 1851.”— Spectator. i 
“Let no one imagine that because the Great Exhibition will | 
shortly be closed that the ‘ Handbook ’ is not therefore needed ; 
on the contrary, it should be read and retained by all as a compact | 
j and portable record of what they have seen exhibited. ”"—Literary | 
(razed. | 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SUNS, Printers 
£9, New Bridze-streeet. Blackfriars; at Hvde-park ; of a'l Book- | 
sellers in town and country ; and at the railway stations. 
GREAT EXHIBITION, 1351. | 
Just published (dedicated, by express permission, to his Royal | 
izhness the Prince Albert), No. 1. 0 i 


H . 
+d Tory hae 
HE INDUSTRIAL ARTS of the! 
NINETEENTH CENTURY: @ series of Illustrations of | 
the choicest Specimens produced by every Nation gt the Great | 
Exhibition of Works of Industry 1851 | 
By M. DIGBY WYATT, Architect. | 

Part No.1 will contain:—The Amazon, by Kiss, of Berlin— | 
Pain. ed “Lac” Work from Lahore—Daggers, enriched with | 
Damascening, by Zuloaga, of Madrid—Specimens of Tunisian | 
Embroidery. 

Messrs. Day and Son, lithographers to the Queen, 17, Gate 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have made arrangements by which the | 
objects selected for illustration will be drawn on st one by first-rate 
artists, and will be represented in their proper colours, the aim of } 
the Cee being to furnish a true and lasting memorial of the | 
con ‘os of the industrial arts throughout the world at the present 
epoch. 

Believing that it will be the wish of many to preserve the 
best possible record of this great event, the publishers have cal- 
culated upon a very extended sale, and have determined to reduce 
the price to a rate altogether unprecedented in the history of litho 
graphy. The work will be in folio, and will appear in fortnightly 
parts. Every number, price 7s. 6d., will contain four fully coloured 
plates, with descriptions of the objects, and critical Jand explana. | 
sony remarks. The work complete will comprise from 120 to 150 
plates. 

London: DAY and SON, 17, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 














NEW WORK BY MR. H. N. HUMPHREYS. 

In October will be published, price One Guinea, in One Volume, 
square post §vo., bound in massive carved and pierced covers, 
containing in deep relief a medallion Head of Shakspeare, 

a al > AJ ~~ ry. » 7 a 
SHAKSPEARE’S SENTIMENTS and 

a SIMILES; being a Classified Selection of Similes, Defini- 
tions, Descriptions, and other remarkable Passages in the Plays 
and Poems of Shakspeare. With an elaborately illuminated | 
border in the characteristic style of the Elizabethan period; and 
other establishments. The illumination and ornamentation de- 
siguedandexecuted 

| ; By HENRY NOEL HUMPHREYS, 

Illuminator of * Parables of our Lord,” “ A Record of the Black 











} 


f _ _ Prince,” &. 
| London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





ished, price 7s. 


a | Just Publ 7a. 6d, 
and V. of the OFFICIAL HE LAW of PATENTS and REGIs. 


TRATION of INVENTION and DESIGN in MANY. 


containing the Colonies, Foreign States, aud full Index of Names | FACTURE. 


| By THOMAS TURNER, Esq., Barrister, 
With the Statutes, Rules. and Forms. 
JOHN CROCK FORD, 29, Essex-street. 


- ce 
AND-RAILING.—The ORTHO. 
GONAL SYSTEM of HAND-RAILING, wi i 
illustrations of the Construction of Stairs. th practical 
The above system, the subject of a prize medal of the Society of 
ase. forms the most complete treatise of Hand-railing ever pub- 
ished. 
Price 5s. 6d. elegantly bound. Illustrated with ten plates ang 
numerous wood engavings 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and O©0., or, by order, of any 
Bookseller 








Will be published. Nov, Ist. ®vo.. cloth, 15s. 6d., 
’ Al ‘ sd : . 
HE BUILDERS’ GUIDE in Materials 
and Construction, with upwards of 160 Illustrations, con. 
taining Foundation, Masonry, Brickwork, Woodwork, Lronwork 
Fire-proof Construction. Drainage, and notices all the recent 
improvements in the Great Exhibition. 
By G. D. DEMPSEY, C.E. 
Price. until lst Nov., 8vo., cloth, 15s 6d, 
ATCHLEY and ©v., Publishers, 106, Great Kuszell-street, Bed. 
ford-square, London. 
A new List of Architectural and Engineering works sent op 


application. 
ECCLESIOLOGIST. — On 1st of 








TINHE 

October, price 1s. 6d., No. LXXXVI. (L. New Series.) Pub. 
lished uuder the superintendence of the Ecclesiological, lat. 
Cambridze Camden, Society. Contents :—U pon some of the Causes 
and Points of Failure in Modern Design (with Engravings\— 
Notice of an Old Runic Font of the Eleventh Century—Kood. 
screens in Holland—Singing or Saying—Chamberlain’s Theory of 

hi 


| Christian Worship—Ecelesiology in Cambridge— Ely Chathedral— 


Kuskin’s Stones of Venice: second notice—On the Ancient Stone 
Fonts of Cornwall—The Great Exhibition—Exeter Architectural 


| Society—New Churches—Church Restorations—Notices and An. 


swers to Correspondents. 
London: J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond street, 


vr ry’ 7, a 
BILLS of QUANTITIES.—DAY & SON, 
Lithocraphers to the Queen.—Lithograph Bills of Quan. 
tities with the greatest despatch, and at a vast saving on the prices 
generally charged. 
17, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


i Ty ARCHITECTS. 
OMPETITION and other DRAWINGS, 
—Mr. THOMAS 8, BOYS, Member of the New Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, and author of The Picturesque Archi. 
tecture of Paris, Ghent, Kouen, &c.,”and of “ London as it is.” 











| ofters his services in Tinting Backgrounds, Landeeepes, Perspective 
” , 


Views, Interiors, &c. From the long experience has had in 
sucu subjects, he is fully aware of the points essentially n 
to be attended to. Drawings and desiens lithographed in a superior 
manner.—Address, Mr. BOYS, 18. Albany-street, Regent’s-park. 
‘ a hl y rnp 7 
ECORATILVE PAINTING— 
Mr. FREDERICK SANG, from the Royal Academy of 
Munich, DECOKATIVE ARTIST in FRESCO, and in all ether 
manners of Painting ; whose works may be -cen in the principal 
public buildings of the metropolis, begs to infoim his patrons, and 
Architects in particular, that he has ideratly i his 
Establishmen:, and is nuw enabled to undertake, on the shortest 
notice, the embellishment of private and public buirdings, in any 
part of the United Kingdom, on the most reasonable terms, and in 
any of the Classical, Medieval, or Modern Stylesx—Apply to 
F, SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mall, London. 











YARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 

during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 

of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms arquees and 

temporary Awnings en sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 

promot attention — WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 115, Fore Street, City, 

anufacturer. by Appointment to Her Majesty's Honourable 
Board of Ordnance. 


7 To ‘ ’ \7 pl 

YARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
- during REPAIRS. SCAFFOLD CORD and every deserip- 
tion of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terma. Rick 
Cloths, samqnens, and temporary Awnings on sale or hire. Sun- 
blinds for shop windows. A large stock of gvod second-hand 
Waterproof Cloths to be sold cheap. (rders per post will meet 
with immediate attention.—T. EDGINGTON and CO,, 17, Smith- 
field-bars, City, and Manufactory opposite the Bricklayers’ Arms 
Railway Station, Old Kent-road. 
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REEN’S IMPROVED REGIS- 
TERED WINDGUARD is the simplest, 
cheapest, and most effective article for the CURE of 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS caused by the wind It is 
fixed securely on the common chimney-pot (but is 
applicable to all chimseyel. It has no moveable 
parts, and, therefore, makes no noise. It is easily 
and thoroughly cleansed by the common sweeping 
machine in the ordinary sweeping of the chimney. 
Price from 6s. to 98. 64., according to size.—Apply to 
J. GREEN, 3. Vittoria-place, Euston-square, London 
. -. (back of St. Pancras New Church). a 
N.B. A month's trial allowed ; if not successful, money returned! ! 
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In order to supply the deficiency which has 


attention to this subject, and have prepared ap 
STUFFS for HANGINGS, in simple Worsted Damask, in Silk 


PAPER-HANGINGS of various kinds. 
They have also received from Messrs. HARDMAN, of Birming} 


intendence of Mr. A. W. PUGIN, Architect. 


ancient character. 
14, Wigmore-street, September, 1851. 


have been erected or restored in the MEDIAEVAL STY 





NGENT: HOVSE-FYRNITVRE 


hitherto existed in Furniture suitable for the many Mansions that 
.ES, Messrs. CRACE have directed their p 
propriate specimens in the various branches of Furnishing. 


; also in Tapestry of Bauderkin. 


CARPETS, plain or in rich Velvet pile, with appropriate Borders. 


OAK CABINETS, Buffets, Octagon Library and Occasional Tables, Benches, Chairs, an other useful and appropriate Furniture. 


nam, samples of their Metal Work ; Chandeliers, Sconces, Candle- 


sticks for Tables, Salons, Flagons, and other Ornaments for Sideboards, after the manner of the Middle Ages. 
The whole of the above-mentioned Furniture, &c. is desigued after Ancient Authorities, and executed under the immediate supet- 


To render this Furniture generally available, a considerable portion has been arranged in the simplest manner, consistent with its 





tet Labrie. 
Y Giilert ier 








Exhibition yet produced in wood, its length 5 feet by 18 inches. 
showing the whole of the doors complete, moulding on the top of | 
the building, and about 150 flags —The Advertiser has a most | 
exvellent character from all his employers, he has been with one | 
master in the country at the building of forty cottages and other | 
buildings near two years, and one in London at repairing jobs 
eighteen months—For further particulars as to character and | 


seen by any master builder, direct to JOHN DIXON 
Gibbs, No. 3, King-st. Soho-square, London. » © Me. 


ability and every information may be had, and the model may be | wy S 
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BESS to invite the attention of Architects 
. and Gentlemen requiring ESTIMATES of any descriptio# 
of work in the building, restoring, or refitting a eathedrss. 
churches, and ancient buildings, to the numerous works execuel 
by bim at Ely Cathedral, the College chapels and churches! 
Cambridge, and the neighbouring counties, comprising 

STALLS, SCREENS, PULPITS, DESKS, LECTERNS, 

ALTAR TABLES, RAILS, CHAIRS, &e. 


Roofs in oak or fir, in accordance with the various styles of the 
Middle Aves, and Doors of every description. 
Open benches with poppy heads or framed ends, of rich or plail 
character. 
SEDILLE, REREDOSES, PULPITS, FONTS, SCREENS, 
TOMBS, FIGURES, CANOPIES, 
WINDOWS, GABLE CROSSES, &., IN STONE. 
Also every description of Ecclesiastical and Domestic Buildiné. 
ORGAN CASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


[Ocr. 4, 1851, 
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